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THE UNION REVIEW 
Editorials 


Volume II 


A year older and possibly a year wiser, 
The Union Review returns to the field 
where it survived the battles of its first 
year. As on the first occasion, it comes with 
no promises, but with real hopes. It will 
continue in its aim to express and stimu- 
late thought in the service of Christ. As was 
demonstrated last year, the result will not 
mean consistency. Every article and every 
editorial stands on the authority only of its 
author and of its own validity. The net re- 
sult should be something of worth to those 
who are concerned with the student theo- 
logical mind. 

It is with special pleasure that The 
Union Review in this issue presents the dis- 
cussion of science’s challenge to the idea of 
the personal God, in the writings of two 
men of such eminence as Albert Einstein 
and Paul Tillich. Because it is one of the 
first hurdles which—tentatively, at least— 
the modern religious thinker must cross, it 
is frequently left behind prematurely. Con- 
fronting the more intensely practical prob- 
lems of the ethical and spiritual breakdown 
of our society, or of the frustrations of per- 
sonal life, the religious thinker soon tends 
to consider the old science-religion problem 
remote and academic. 

But in the church, the problem is not 
remote. Men may feel the need of salva- 
tion, but they are often slow to look for 
their answer in a religion which they have 
already laid aside as superstition. Preaching 
must confront bluntly the naturalistic- 
mechanistic view of things which is so 
common to our culture. A bourgeois peo- 
ple who look at the world as they would 


look at a business proposition are almost 
sure to shut their eyes to God. When men 
cannot see beyond the literalism which ex- 
presses the deep meaning of apocalyptic, 
when they see only the literal Adam-and- 
Eve-story in the doctrine of original sin, it 
is little wonder that they feel compelled to 
choose between a God with no meaning for 
human personality and the notion of a 
kindly Grandfather poking his fingers into 
human affairs. 

This is the intensely important meaning 
for the practical ministry of Dr. Tillich’s 
discussion. Preaching today must strike 
boldly at the modern “practicality” which 
blinds men to the meaning of poetry and 
religion. It must call forth the emotions 
and ideals which a sterile culture has let 
starve. The job is not an easy one. But it is 
essential if the Gospel is to come with 
power. 

Sincere thanks are due to Dr. Louis 
Finkelstein, of the Conference on Science, 
Philosophy and Religion, holders of the 
copywright, for permission to print Dr. 
Einstein’s article. This article also appears 
in this autumn’s issue of Twice a Year, a 
Book of Literature, the Arts and Civil Lib- 
erties. The current issue of this publication 
is of special interest to readers of The 
Union Review because of its emphasis up- 
on preservation of civil and economic lib- 
erties in a war period. R. S. 


Faith for Action 


There is little to be added to the columns 
of print and hours of talk called forth by 
the eight Union students now serving pris- 
on sentences for their refusal to register for 


| 


conscription. The facts have been recorded 
in newspaper and magazine. After weeks 
of debate, those who are unanimous in ap- 
preciation of the eight are still divided as 
to the wisdom and ethical validity of their 


action. But even for those who talked with’ 


them day by day, it should be of interest 
to get a further insight into the mind of one 
of those involved. For that reason The 
Union Review carries the “Diary” of 
George Houser. 


One factor which emerges from this rec- 
ord as especially significant is the tension 
which arises from forever thinking about 
decisions without taking action. Strangely, 
American religion, of all religions the most 
inclined to activism, has been peculiarly 
passive and theoretical in recent days. Sep- 
arated from the turmoil of the rest of the 
world, it has simply thought out its faith 
while elsewhere men have forged theirs in 
the fires of life. 


Thus it is that this country has been filled 
with the easy, secure pacifism of those who 
have never faced the persecution of tyrants 
and have never known the necessity of suf- 
fering for a faith. And this pacifism has 
often been answered by theoretical argu- 
ments from those who have never imagined 
themselves carrying a gun or throwing their 
lives into a cause. Spinning out their theo- 
ries in a vacuum, Americans have not had 
to confront facts or need for action. Par- 
ticularly is this a danger for ministers and 
theological students, who often can hold 
almost any kind of idea without having to 
take its consequences. 


But as George Houser’s journal shows, 
there is a time when mere thinking is in- 
tolerable. We cannot endlessly hold our 
beliefs without doing something. In Lewis 
Mumford’s phrase, ““Men Must Act.” This 
is not a plea for a shallow activism. Such 
may be extremely foolish. Somewhere be- 
tween idle thought and superficial activism 


we must resolve the tension, and no man 
can infallibly draw the line. 

But this much we can say: Our faith 
must cease to be conjectured in an arm- 
chair. It must be wrought in the crises of 
life. Our convictions must take form in the 
struggles of mankind. They must be thought 
out (for we must think, and deeply) with 
a view to all that they involve. And they 
must be firm enough to constitute the basis 
of action to the last step of life. If they are 
less than this, they are of little worth. 

R. S. 


A Letter 


It can surely mean no lack of appreci- 
ation for the devotion of some of Union’s 
pacifists to point to similar Christian con- 
viction now being exercised in another 
direction. The following words are from a 
letter received by President Coffin recently 
from a Union alumnus, who must remain 


anonymus: 
“You will be interested to know that I 
am now a Chaplain in the... . Army. I 


am afraid that such a job as mine is not in 
accord with one school of Union thought 
represented in my day and in this latter 
day. .. . My defence is a very simple one. 
I hate war as much as any members of 
Union’s radical club, and I realize sadly 
that this present war is not going to usher 
in a Utopia. It will not settle world prob- 
lems. At its best, the war can only have the 
negative result of preventing Herr Hitler 
from settling them. 

“But as the progress of the conflict be- 
came more and more anarchic, and as ever 
greater numbers of ... lads became 


involved, I felt I could no longer stand by. 
I had no right to stay snugly in a church, 
claiming to interpret life, while so many 
were facing the stark issues of life in the 
service. I sent in my application for a 
chaplaincy and was called to the colors. 


“Tronically enough, I have been made a 
Captain in one fell swoop—but I have not 
‘gone army’ and I swear that I never shall. 
I hate the whole army system with its rigid 
caste barriers, its studied crudity, its 
gradual annihilation of sensitivity and 
awareness in men. And yet, we have no 
choice of weapons in such a conflict as 
this. As padre I am attempting to over- 
come the worst aspects of military life and 
bring to the men the great values of life— 
friendship, beauty, goodness, and truth— 
which even wars cannot destroy.” 


Doing the Will of God 


Rhetorically Paul asked the question: 
“Shall we then sin the more that grace 
may abound the more.” The extremists of 
the Reformation period who plagued Lu- 
ther so severely answered Paul in the af- 
firmative. Since man is justified by faith 
alone, let us strike out really to “sin brave- 
ly.” They did, and Miinzer and Karlstadt 
were almost the ruination of the Reforma- 
tion movement. 

Today there are many younger disciples 
of the so-called ‘neo-orthodox’ movement 
who are lining themselves with the groups 
who were thorns in the side of both Paul 
and Luther. We hear these words in the 
prayers of some: “Lord, if we feel that we 
have achieved Thy will, chasten us.” 

To those of us who have come through 
mere social actionism to a more critical 
and analytical doctrinal position, this is 
deplorable. The agonizing and fretting and 
worrying is all for nought if this is to be 
the outcome of moving to the right. 

This whole matter comes out clearly in 
regard to the pacifist and anti-pacifist con- 
troversy in the Church. Those who have 
left the merely religious pacifist position 
are in such staunch disagreement with 
those who have remained in what seems to 
be an unrealistic naivete that they are 


vociferously .crying out against the perfec- 
tionism of pacifism. . 

To be sure it is a terrible danger for the 
pacifists to be involved in such thinking 
that they become arrogant. They then feel 
that they alone of all Christian people have 
achieved the absolutely complete will of 
God. This is detrimental to their cause, 
and, more, it is not true to fact. No one 
can achieve the complete will of God. 
Nevertheless the anti-pacifists had well 
watch their step in saying that the will of 
God cannot be achieved to some degree. 
Beyond the doctrine of justification is the 
other doctrine of sanctification. The harsh- 
est of the Protestant confessions insist that 
an unregenerate man is not capable of do- 
ing good works before God, but—and this 
is important—they insist that the man justi- 
fied before God should and must “die more 
and more unto sin and live again unto 
righteousness.” 

Although Christians, pacifist or militar- 
ist, have no right to believe they are the 
universal legislators of conscience, they 
still are privileged to feel that so far as pos- 
sible they are achieving the will of God 
for their lives. If we can remember this we 
can prevent much unhappiness and discord, 
and the Church will move onwards. This 
is not compromise: it is rather statement of 
Reformation belief. 

A. H. BEHRENBERG 


The Election 


The election of 1940 brought into play 
currents of present-day life that defy brief 
analysis. Roosevelt was re-elected by an 
unusually strange mixture of support, com- 
pounded of Democrats, New Dealers, anti- 
axis national blocks, industrial labor, and 
those people for whom preparedness and 
an aggressive foreign policy were the dom- 
inating factors in their political considera- 
tions. The Republicans drew the “hate 


Roosevelt” vote, the isolationists, whether 
native or pro-axis, the majority of middle 
class, small town, and rural folk, and those 
relatively few people who could not quite 
- advocate a third term, even for an “indis- 
pensable” man in a crisis. 

Naturally, conclusions are hard to draw. 
So far as the vote is a personal vote of con- 
fidence, Roosevelt might claim a mandate 
for his management, especially in foreign 
affairs. But when one goes into the returns 
in detail, some interesting things crop up. 

The Democratic party, even with the 
magic of F.D.R., has definitely lost its 
dominance in the Northern states between 
Pennsylvania and the Rockies. Those states 
in this area (save Missouri) which did 
elect Democratic governors, were carried 
by Willkie, while those states carried by 
Roosevelt, at the same time chose Repub- 
lican governors. In the Northeast, the Dem- 
ocratic party is still on top, because of its 
strength in industrial and mining areas, 
and the greater consciousness in seaboard 
country of the importance of a strong for- 
eign policy. Elsewhere outside the South, 
the Democrats are still ahead, but by not 
so much as in the past decade. 

Casting up accounts for the nation as a 
whole, and slurring over even sectional 
variations in the relative importance of is- 
sues, we find that with the third term issue 
balanced off to a stalemate by the defense 
issue, the country still lines up about as it 
did in 1938. And the key to this situation 
lies in what may someday prove to be the 
tragic side of the election, the position of 
labor. 

Labor remained firm for Roosevelt on 
the basis of past performances. John L. 
Lewis, who learned a lesson after 1936, 
warned that there was little reason to ex- 
pect their continuance, and then ignored 
his lesson and made the double mistake of 
again endorsing a candidate and one with 
a poor labor record at that, so clinching 


Willkie’s defeat. But labor, in remaining 
relatively solid in support of Roosevelt, 
now has no place politically to go when it 
disagrees with his policies; all it can do is 
to string along, with little chance for effec- 
tive political protest. In all probability 
after four more years, even a middle-of-the- 
road Republican would no longer seem so 
bad, and would make enough inroads into 
the labor vote to insure his success. The 
politically conscious groups in labor might 
feel impelled to try another alternative by 
expanding the American Labor Party into 
other states than New York, but a class 
party will get nowhere as such in the 
United States, save as it makes deals with 
the major parties to its own eventual un- 
doing, a fate to which events in New York 
have been a forewitness. 

But forecasts for the future really cannot 
be made. Within another four years the 
United States will probably again be in- 
volved in a war. What will come to pass 
politically after that, cannot now be said. 


Looking Ahead 


The election of 1940 opened the way for 
feverish preparedness, and consequently it 
marked the end of New Deal domestic 
advances. Though most Americans re- 
jected Willikie’s proposed rehash of the 
New Deal a la Wall Street for the Admin- 
istration’s dish of solid accomplishments 
in domestic reforms, they elected a Pres- 
ident who is no longer the spearhead of 
progressivism but the leader and sponsor 
of a huge defense program which is rapid- 
ly draining the resources of this country. 

Backed by a Democratic House and 
Senate the President now reigns supreme. 
Opposition against him is weak and disor- 
ganized. On the right the Willkie Clubs are 
remaining alive for rather ill-defined ends 

(Continued on page 30) 


Science and Religion 


Prof. Albert Einstein 


It would not be difficult to come to an 
agreement as to what we understand by 
science. Science is the century-old endeav- 
or to bring together by means of systematic 
thought the perceptible phenomena of this 
world into as thoroughgoing an association 
as possible. To put it boldly, it is the at- 
tempt at the posterior reconstruction of 
existence by the process of conceptualiza- 
tion. But when asking myself what religion 
is, I cannot think of the answer so easily. 
And even after finding an answer which 
may satisfy me at this particular moment, 
‘I still remain convinced that I can never 
under any circumstances bring together, 
even to a slight extent, all those who have 
given this question serious consideration. 


At first, then, instead of asking what re- 
ligion is, I should prefer to ask what char- 
acterizes the aspirations of a person who 
gives me the impression of being religious: 
a person who is religiously enlightened ap- 
pears to me to be one who has, to the best 
of his ability, liberated himself from the 
fetters of his selfish desires and is preoccu- 
pied with thoughts, feelings, and aspira- 
tions to which he clings because of their 
super-personal value. It seems to me that 
what is important is the force of this super- 
personal content and the depth of the con- 
viction concerning its overpowering mean- 
ingfulness, regardless of whether any at- 
tempt is made to unite this content with a 
Divine Being, for otherwise it would not be 


This paper is one of a number prepared for the 
sessions of the Conference on Science, Philosophy 
and Religion, held on Sept. 9, 10, and 11, 1940. 
It is to be included in the Conference volume 
which will appear shortly. 


possible to count Buddha and Spinoza as 
religious personalities. Accordingly, a reli- 
gious person is devout in the sense that he 
has no doubt of the significance and lofti- 
ness of those super-personal objects and 
goals which neither require nor are capable 
of rational foundation. They exist with the 
same necessity and matter-of-factness as he 
himself. In this sense religion is ihe age-old 
endeavor of mankind to become clearly 
and completely conscious of these values 
and goals and constantly to strengthen and 
extend their effects. If one conceives of 
religion and science according to these defi- 
nitions then a conflict between them ap- 
pears impossible. For science can only 
ascertain what is, but not what should be, 
and outside of its domain value judgments 
of all kinds remain necessary. Religion, on 
the other hand, deals only with evaluations 
of human thought and action; it cannot 
justifiably speak of facts and relationships 
between facts. According to this interpre- 
tation, the well-known conflicts between 
religion and science in the past must all be 
ascribed to a misapprehension of the situa- 
tion which has been described. 

For example, a conflict arises when a 
religious community insists on the absolute 
truthfulness of all the statements recorded 
in the Bible. This means an intervention 
on the part of religion into the sphere of 
science; this is where the struggle of the 
Church against the doctrines of Galileo and 
Darwin belongs. On the other hand, repre- 
sentatives of science have often made an 
attempt to arrive at fundamental judg- 
ments with respect to values and ends on 
the basis of scientific method, and in this 
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way have set themselves in opposition to 
religion. These conflicts have all sprung 
from fatal errors. 

Now, even though the realms of religion 
and science in themselves are clearly 
marked off from each other, nevertheless 
there exist between the two strong recipro- 
cal relationships and dependencies. Though 
religion may be that which determines the 
goal, it has, nevertheless, learned from sci- 
ence, in the broadest sense, what means 
will contribute to the attainment of the 
goals it has set up. But science can only 
be created by those who are thoroughly im- 
bued with the aspiration towards truth and 
understanding. This source of feeling, how- 
ever, springs from the sphere of religion. 
To this there also belongs the faith in the 
possibility that the regulations valid for 
the world of existence are rational, that is, 
comprehensible to reason. I cannot con- 
ceive of a genuine scientist without that 
profound faith. The situation may be ex- 
pressed by an image: science without re- 
ligion is lame, religion without science is 
blind. 

Though I have asserted above, that in 
truth a legitimate conflict between religion 
and science cannot exist, I must neverthe- 
less qualify this assertion once again on an 
essential point, with reference to the actual 
content of historical religions. This qualifi- 
cation has to do with the concept of God. 
During the youthful period of mankind’s 
spiritual evolution, human fantasy created 
gods in man’s own image, who, by the 
operations of their will were supposed to 
determine, or at any rate to influence, the 
phenomenal world. Man sought to alter the 
disposition of these gods in his own favor 
by means of magic and prayer. The idea 
of God in the religions taught at present is 
a sublimation of that old conception of the 
gods. Its anthropomorphic character is 
shown, for instance, by the fact that men 
appeal to the Divine Being in prayers and 


plead for the fulfilment of their wishes. 
Nobody, certainly, will deny that the 
idea of the existence of an omnipotent, just 
and omnibeneficent personal God is able 
to accord man solace, help, and guidance; 
also, by virtue of its simplicity the concept 
is accessible to the most undeveloped mind. 
But, on the other hand, there are decisive 
weaknesses attached to this idea in itself, 
which have been painfully felt since the 
beginning of history. That is, if this Being 
is omnipotent, then every occurrence, in- 
cluding every human action, every human 
thought, and every human feeling and 
aspiration is also His work; how is it pos- 
sible to think of holding men responsible 
for their deeds and thoughts before such an 
Almighty Being? In giving out punishment 
and rewards He would to a certain extent 
be passing judgment on Himself. How can 
this be combined with the goodness and 
righteousness ascribed to Him? 


The main source of the present-day con- 
flicts between the spheres of religion and 
of science lies in this concept of a personal 
God. It is the aim of science to establish 
general rules which determine the recipro- 
cal connection of objects and events in 
time and space. For these rules, or laws of 
nature, absolutely general validity is re- 
quired—-not proven. It is mainly a program 
and faith in the possibility of its accom- 
plishment in principle is only founded on 
partial successes. But hardly anyone could 
be found who would deny these partial suc- 
cesses and ascribe them to human self-de- 
ception. The fact that on the basis of such 
laws we are able to predict the temporal 
behavior of phenomena in certain domains 
with great precision and certainty, is deeply 
embedded in the consciousness of the 
modern man, even though he may have 
grasped very little of the contents of those 
laws. He need only consider that planetary 
courses within the solar system may be cal- 
culated in advance with great exactitude 
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on the basis of a limited number of simple 
laws. In a similar way, though not with the 
same precision, it is possible to calculate 
in advance the mode of operation of an 
electric motor, a transmission system, or of 
a wireless apparatus, even when dealing 
with a novel development. 

To be sure, when the number of factors 
coming into play in a phenomenological 
complex is too large, scientific method in 
most cases fails us. One need only think of 
the weather, in which case prediction even 
for a few days ahead is impossible. Never- 
theless no one doubts that we are con- 
fronted with a causal connection whose 
causal components are in the main known 
to us. Occurrences in this domain are be- 
yond the reach of exact prediction because 
of the variety of factors in operation, not 
because of any lack of order in nature. 

We have penetrated far less deeply into 
the regularities obtaining within the realm 
of living things, but deeply enough never- 
theless to sense at least the rule of fixed 
necessity. One need only think of the sys- 
tematic order of heredity, and of the effect 
of poisons, as for instance alcohol, on the 
behavior of organic beings. What is still 
lacking here is a grasp of connections of 
profound generality, but not a knowledge 
of order in itself. 


The more a man is imbued with the or- 
dered regularity of all events, the firmer 
becomes his conviction that there is no 
room left by the side of this ordered regu- 
larity for causes of a different nature. For 
him neither the rule of human nor the rule 
of Divine Will exists as an independent 
cause of natural events. To be sure, the 
doctrine of a personal God interfering with 
natural events could never be refuted, in 
the real sense, by science, for this doctrine 
can always take refuge in those domains 
in which scientific knowledge has not yet 
been able to set foot. 

‘But I am persuaded that such behavior 


on the part of the representatives of re- 
ligion would not only be unworthy but also 
fatal. For a doctrine which is able to main- 
tain itself not in clear light but only in 
the dark, will of necessity lose its effect on 
mankind, with incalculable harm to human 
progress. In their struggle for the ethical 
good, teachers of religion must have the 
stature to give up the doctrine of a per- 
sonal God, that is, give up that source of 
fear and hope which in the past placed 
such vast power in the hands of priests. 
In their labors they will have to avail them- 
selves of those forces which are capable of 
cultivating the Good, the True, and the 
Beautiful in humanity itself. This is, to be 
sure, a more difficult but an incomparably 
more worthy task. After religious teachers 
accomplish the refining process indicated, 
they will surely recognize with joy that 
true religion has been ennobled and made 
more profound by scientific knowledge. 
If it is one of the goals of religion to 
liberate mankind as far as possible from the 
bondage of egocentric cravings, desires, and 
fears, scientific reasoning can aid religion 
in yet another sense. Although it is true 
that it is the goal of science to discover rules 
which permit the association and foretelling 
of facts, this is not its only aim. It also 
seeks to reduce the connections discovered 
to the smallest possible number of mutual- 
ly independent conceptual elements. It is 
in this striving after the rational unification 
of the manifold that it encounters its great- 
est successes, even though it is preciseiy this 
attempt which causes it to run the greatest 
risk of falling a prey to illusions. But who- 
ever has undergone the intense experience 
of successful advances made in this domain, 
is moved by profound reverence for the 
rationality made manifest in existence. By 
way of the understanding he achieves a 
far-reaching emancipation from the shac- 
kles of personal hopes and desires, and 
(Continued on page 28) 
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The Idea of the Personal God 
Prof. Paul Tillich 


In the conference on Science, Philosophy 
and Religion which met in September in 
New York Professor Albert Einstein deliv- 
ered an address on “Science and Religion.” 
His short and simple statements aroused a 
strong opposition amongst religious people 
and theologians because of his rejection of 
the idea of the Personal God. If it had not 
been Einstein, the great transformer of our 
physical world view, his arguments would 
have not produced any excitement. ‘They 
are neither new nor powerful in them- 
selves. But in the mouth of Einstein, as an 
expression of his intellectual and moral 
character, they are more significant than 
the highly sophisticated reasoning of some- 
body else. Therefore it is justified that phi- 
losophical or apologetic theology not only 
deals with Einstein’s criticism but tries to 
sketch a solution in which this criticism is 
accepted and overcome at the same time. 

Einstein attacks the idea of a personal 
God from four angles: The idea is not 
essential for religion. It is the creation of 
primitive superstition. It is self-contradic- 
tory. It contradicts the scientific world 
view. 

The first argument presupposes a defi- 
nition of the nature of religion leaving out 
everything in which religion differs from 
ethics: Religion is the acceptance of and 
devotion to superpersonal values. But the 
question, whether this is the adequate defi- 
nition of religion cannot be answered be- 
fore the question is answered whether the 
idea of the Personal God has some objec- 
tive meaning or not. Therefore we must 
turn to the second argument, the histori- 
cal. It does not show and cannot show 


why primitive imagination created just the 
idea of God. There is no doubt that this 
idea has been used and abused by all kinds 
of superstition and immorality. But in or- 
der to be abused it first must have been 
used. Its abuse does not tell anything about 
its genesis. Looking at the tremendous im- 
pact the idea of God always has made on 
human thought and behavior, the theory 
that all this was a product of an unedu- 
cated arbitrary imagination appears utter- 
ly inadequate. Mythological phantasy can 
create stories about Gods but it cannot 
create the idea of God itself, because the 
idea transcends all the elements of ex- 
perience which constitute mythology. As 
Descartes argues: the infinite in our mind 
presupposes the infinite itself. 

The third argument of Einstein chal- 
lenges the idea of an omnipotent God who 
creates moral and physical evil although, 
on the other hand, he is supposed to be 
good and righteous. This criticism presup- 
poses a concept of omnipotence which 
identifies omnipotence with omni-activity 
in terms of physical causality. But it is an 
old and always emphasized theological doc- 
trine that God acts in all beings according 
to their special nature, in man according 
to their rational nature, in animals and 
plants according to their organic nature, 
in stones according to their inorganic na- 
ture. The symbol of omnipotence expresses 
the religious experience that no structure 
of reality and no event in nature and his- 
tory has the power of preventing us from 
community with the infinite and unex- 
haustible ground of meaning and being. 
What “omnipotence” means should be 
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found. in the words Deutero—Isaiah 
(Is. 40) speaks to the exiled in Babylon 
when he describes the nothingness of the 
world-empires in comparison with the 
divine power to fulfil its historical aim 
through an infinitely small group of exiled 
people. Or what “omnipotence” means 
must be found in the words Paul (Rom. 8) 
speaks to the few Christians in the slums 
of the big cities when he pronounces that 
neither natural nor political powers, neither 
earthly nor heavenly forces can separate 
us from the “Love of God.” If the idea 
of omnipotence is taken out of this context 
and transformed into the description of a 
special form of causality, it becomes not 
only self-contradicting—as Einstein rightly 
states—but also absurd and irreligious. 
This leads to the last and most impor- 
tant argument of Einstein: The idea of a 
Personal God contradicts the scientific in- 
terpretation of nature. Before dealing with 
this argument I like to make two method- 
ological remarks: Firstly I agree entirely 
with Einstein when he warns the theo- 
logians not to build their doctrines in the 
dark spots of scientific research. This was 
the bad method of some apologetic fanatics 
of nineteenth century theology, but it 
never was the attitude of any great theo- 
logian. Theology, above all, must leave to 
science the description of the whole of ob- 
jects and their interdependence in nature 
and history, in man and his world. And 
beyond this, theology must leave to philos- 
ophy the description of the structures and 
categories of being itself and of the logos 
in which being becomes manifest. Any in- 
terierence of theology with these tasks of 
philosophy and science is destructive for 
theology itself. Secondly I want to ask Ein- 
stein and every critic of theology to deal 
with theology in the same fairness which is 
demanded from everyone who deals, for 
instance, with physics—namely to attack 
the most advanced and not some obsolete 


forms of a discipline. After Schleiermacher 
and Hegel have received Spinoza’s doctrine 
of God (to which Einstein refers) as an 
intrinsic element of any theological doc- 
trine of God—as the early theologians, 
Origen and Augustine, had received Plato’s 
idea of God as an inherent element in 
their doctrine of God, it is impossible to use 
the most primitive pattern of the concept 
of the Personal God in order to challenge 
the idea itself. The concept of a “Personal 
God,” interfering with natural events or 
being ‘“‘an independent cause of natural 
events” makes God a natural object be- 
sides others, an object amongst objects, a 
being amongst beings, maybe the highest, 
but anyhow a being. This, indeed, is the 
destruction, not only of the physical system, 
but even more the destruction of any mean- 
ingful idea of God. It is the impure mix- 
ture of mythological elements (which are 
justified on their place, namely in the con- 
crete religious life) and of rational ele- 
ments (which are justified on their place, 
namely in the theological interpretation of 
religious experience). No criticism of this 
distorted idea of God can be sharp enough. 

In order to indicate an idea of the Per- 
sonal God, which by no means can inter- 
fere with science or philosophy as such, I 
quote some beautiful words of Einstein: — 
He “attains that humble attitude of mind 
towards the grandeur of reason incarnate 
in existence, which, in its profoundest 
depths, is inaccessible to man.” If I inter- 
pret these words rightly they point to a 
common ground of the whole of the physi- 
cal world and of the superpersonal values, 
a ground which, on the one hand, is mani- 
fest in the structure of being (the physical 
world) and meaning (the good, true and 
beautiful )—which, on the other hand, is 
hidden in its unexhaustible depth. Now, this 
is the first and basic element of any de- 
veloped idea of God from the earliest Greek 
philosophers to present day theology. The 
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manifestation of this ground and abyss of 
being and meaning creates what modern 
theology calls “the experience of the nu- 
minous.” Such an experience can occur in 
connection with the intuition of the “gran- 
deur of reason incarnate in existence,” it 
can occur in connection with the belief in 
“the significance and loftiness of those 
superpersonal objects and goals which nei- 
ther require nor are capable of rational 
foundation”—as Einstein says. The same 
experience can occur—and occurs for the 
large majority of men—in connection with 
the impression some persons, historical or 
natural events, objects, words, pictures, 
tunes, dreams, etc. make on the human 
soul, creating the feeling of the holy, that 
is of the presence of the “numinous.” In 
such experiences religion lives and tries to 
maintain the presence of and community 
with this divine depth of our existence. But 
since it is “inacessible” for any objectivat- 
ing concept it must be expressed in sym- 
bols. One of these symbols is “Personal 
God.” It is the common opinion of classical 
theology, practically in all periods of 
Church history, that the predicate “per- 
sonal” can be said of the Divine only sym- 
bolically or by analogy or if affirmed and 
negated at the same time. It is obvious that 
in the daily life of religion the symbolic 
character of the idea of the “Personal 
God” is not always realized. This-is dan- 
gerous only if distorting theoretical or 
practical consequences are derived from 


the failure to realize it. Then attacks from 
outside and criticism from inside follow 
and must follow. They are demanded by 
religion itself. Without an element of 
“atheism” no “theism” can be maintained. 

But why must the symbol of the personal 
be used at all? The answer can be given 
through a term used by Einstein himself: 
“The supra-personal.” The depth of being 
cannot be symbolized by objects taken 
from a realm which is lower than the per- 
sonal, from the realm of things or sub-per- 
sonal living beings. The supra-personal is 
not an “It,” or more exactly, it is a “He” 
as much as it is an “It,” and it is above 
both of them. But if the “He” element is 
left out, the “It” element transforms the 
alleged supra-personal into a sub-personal, 
as it usually happens in monism and pan- 
theism. And such a neutral sub-personal 


cannot grasp the center of our personality ; 
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it can satisfy our aesthetic feeling or our 
intellectual needs, but it cannot convert our 
will, it cannot overcome our loneliness, 
anxiety, and despair. For as the philosopher 
Schelling says: “Only a person can heal a 
person.” This is the reason that the symbol 
of the Personal God is indispensable for 
living religion. It is a symbol, not an ob- 
ject, and it never should be interpreted as 
an object. And it is one symbol besides 
others indicating that our personal center 
is grasped by the manifestation of the un- 
accessible ground and abyss of being. 
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With the Okies in California 
Eldon Durham 


On June 11 I left San Francisco for 
Half Moon Bay. The 1929 Ford roadster 
I had bought in Oakland was piled high 
with a bed roll, tent, stove, lantern, pots 
and pans, food, and luggage. I was an 
“Okie” in appearance and I was trying 
hard to be one at heart... . 

I selected the largest camp in the bay 
area, a camp belonging to a contractor by 
the name of Martin. I drove into the camp 
in mid-afternoon, stopped at the gate and 
introduced myself to the “camp boss,” told 
him with whom I was working and what I 
was doing. He “lowed as to how a little 
religion wouldn’t hurt nobody, though I 
never took on any of it myself.” When I 
explained to him that I represented a coun- 
cil of eighteen different denominations, he 
said that didn’t seem right since there 
could be but one right way, and I ought 
to be thinking one of them was right. But 
after I assured him I wasn’t a Fifth Col- 
umnist he pointed out a spot in the midst 
of the camp where I could pitch my tent. 

It did not take long for the word to get 
around that there was a new preacher in 
camp. Another “brother” called on me 
soon after I arrived. He did not reveal his 
denomination, but I later learned that he 
was a member of the Church of God. The 
camp boss had mentioned the fact that he 
would put me in good company. I later 
learned what he meant. Beside my tent 
were two families fresh from Missouri, ar- 
dent Pentecostal people, who prayed long 
and loud every night. 


At first I was looked upon with suspicion, 
but after I had had time to make several 
calls about the camp and more of the peo- 
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ple learned who I was and what my busi- 
ness was, I began to be accepted. The fact 
that I had a typewriter and spent some of 
my time at it aroused the suspicion of the 
elders at first, and never ceased to intrigue 
the children. 

After I had spent an evening or two 
playing games with the children in the 
camp, one of the families offered to lend 
me an army cot to sleep on. I had been 
sleeping on the ground up to that time. 
By the end of the first week there I was 
known by most of the people and felt that 
I was pretty much one of them. Spending 
two days in the pea fields with them pick- 
ing peas, one day a Sunday, did a great 
deal to help me get acquainted and ac- 
cepted. ... 

At every opportunity I played with the 
children, sometimes assuming leadership of 
the group and conducting games for half 
or three-quarters of an hour, and at other 
times joining them to jump rope, which 
was their chief pastime. On two occasions 
I played games with the older young peo- 
ple. One of the boys had a guitar, so we 
were able to play singing games. Three 
times I had a tent full of younger children 
for a story. 

I found myself at a great disadvantage 
in not having some place where people 
could meet. Being so near to the coast it 
was very cold and quite foggy. Sometimes 
the fog was as heavy as a light rain. For 
that reason it was not possible to meet out- 
side unless some sort of activity was kept 
up. Otherwise it was too cold. Although I 
would not have had anyone at a church 
service when I first landed in the camp, I 
am sure that had there been a place to hold 
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such services, I could have gathered toge- 
ther a crowd by the time that I left. I did 
hold Sunday School in two of the camps. 

There are three churches in Half Moon 
Bay: one Roman Catholic, one Methodist, 
and a Church of God. I was unable to get 
in touch with the Methodist minister be- 
cause he was away at Conference the whole 
time I was in the camp. I called on the 
Catholic priest soon after I arrived. He was 
quite indifferent. The Church of God was 
the most active in the situation. They came 
into camp one evening with a public ad- 
dress system and several musical instru- 
ments. They sang gospel hymns in both 
English and Spanish. Different ones testi- 
fied. One of the men from the camp was 
introduced by the minister with the com- 
ment that although he was dirty his heart 
was clean, “washed by the blood of Jesus.” 
They all spoke of the certainty of salva- 
tion. The minister spoke of the fact that 
before he was saved he had hated Filip- 
inos, but now he loved them all, and 
that was the reason he was here. There 
was a Slight snicker in the crowd at that. 
I think they were not convinced. 

The preacher’s sermon centered about 
a simple illustration of scales—big ones, 
little ones, butcher’s scales and butcher’s 
thumbs, and the impossibility of balancing 
the scales in Heaven. “Only the blood of 
Christ will set those scales right.” He ended 
with an appeal to raise hands. ““Won’t you 
raise just one hand for Jesus? He raised 
both of his on a cross for you.” 


Living conditions and appearances varied 
widely from camp to camp. One of the 
camps, that of a Mexican contractor, was 
in a pretty low estate. There was a large 
open garbage pit in the middle of the camp 
and the toilets were in very bad shape— 
some had doors and some did not; none 
of them would have passed a minimum 
health standard. Another of the camps 
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that I visited several times had the tents 
jammed up so close to each other that one 
could not walk between them... . 

I learned from the health office that 
some of the smaller camps were moved so 
often that the health department could not 
keep track of them. It was intimated that 
this was done in order that the minimum 
health requirements of the county could 
be evaded. I myself tried to find some of 
these camps, but was unable to do so. 

In the camp where I pitched my tent, 
keeping clean was a major problem. The 
soil was very black and very fine. Dust was 
deep everywhere. The tents were pitched 
on the bare ground, and every car that 
went through camp stirred up a big fog. 
One of the things that impressed me most 
was the difference in the appearance of 
the people in the contractors’ camps and 
those in the government camps. The peo- 
ple living in the government camps were 
much cleaner. This would indicate that 
the people of the private camps were not 
dirty by choice. It was next to impossible 
to keep clean while living under a tent on 
the ground... . 

These camps are not without their trag- 
edies, both great and small. While we were 
visiting one camp a two-year-old Mexican 
child fell into one of the toilets. The mother 
of the child fainted. While the nurse helped 
to revive her, the child was given a bath 
and did not seem to be the worse for its 
experience. We learned later that the mo- 
ther had lived in a camp the summer be- 
fore where a child had died from a sim- 
ilar accident. 


Peas were very poor around Half Moon 
Bay this year, as they were most other 
places. As a result the people were up 
against it financially. In spite of the fact 
that there were too many pickers for the 


peas, other people were constantly coming 
(Continued on page 28) 


Diary 


George Houser 


Norwood, Colorado, Sept. 14. — The 
Selective Service Act passed Congress to- 
day. The active world is a dim reality here 
in the mountains. The people hardly realize 
that peace-time conscription is now a fact. 
The only way that they may have known 
that Conscription has been the big issue 
confronting Congress is that I have propa- 
gandized them to death. But my exhorta- 
tions have made no difference. 

It’s strange, and I think tragic, that peo- 
ple who give little thought to world prob- 
lems are nevertheless caught in the ideo- 
logy of the American Legion. All over 
town one sees placard after placard dis- 
tributed by the Legion and the Lions club, 
with such cryptic phrases as: “If you don’t 
like America, you can always get a pass- 
port to the land of your choice”; “Millions 
for battleships but not one cent for tribute.” 
Without thinking, people are accepting 
conscription and all that goes with it. The 
young fellows in town who have nothing 
exciting to do look forward to joining the 
Navy. Several have already left town to 
volunteer. 

It seems to me that the only thing that 
might awaken people to their prejudices is 
for some one to refuse to comply with the 
Act. It might cause them to consider what 
the real nature of conscription is, and whe- 
ther our democracy can be defended by 
force of arms. 


Union Theological Seminary, New York 
City, Sept. 27.—There are several of us in 
the seminary who have contemplated re- 
fusing to register on October 16. No one 
is absolutely sure that this would be the 
wisest course of action. One often wonders 
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if decisions are not made in relative situ- 
ations on the basis of intuition, or what 
might be called faith, just as much as by 
cold reason. There comes a time in a choice 
when so many relativities appear that faith 
or intuition is the only way one may real- 
ly be committed to one of the possibilities. 

The thought which captivated the im- 
aginations of all of us was the suggestion 
that we might be able to get as many as 
fifteen or twenty to refuse to register as 
one group. Some would say that such a 
proposal is not valid, or even that it under- 
mines our position; they would say that if 
there is any truth in the position, then it 
is entirely irrelevant whether or not there is 
a group involved. This may seem to be 
true in part. But it is by no means com- 
pletely true, because it is impossible to take 
a stand without recognizing to some extent 
the factors that will or will not make the 
stand effective. There is no doubt that a 
group of us taking this position would be 
more effective than one or two. One or two 
would be ridiculed as slightly “teched in 
the haid” much more easily than a group. 
Furthermore, it must be recognized that 
conscience does not exist in an individual- 
istic vacuum. It is not an infallible word 
from God that a certain action is absolute- 
ly right, apart from all the factors which 
enter into the situation. Part of the deci- 
sion of conscience in this situation depends 
upon whether a protest would be more ef- 
fective with a group than with just one 
or two individuals. 

New York, Oct. 3.—This position of re- 
fusing to register might have an extremely 
selfish. side to it. Various people have re- 
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minded me again and again that the action 
would inevitably lead to jail. The reason 
why I think I look at a jail experience part- 
ly in a selfish way is that I have so greatly 
feared the possibility in my later ministry 
of compromising with popularity. As one 
stays in the church year after year, it might 
be almost inevitable that he would com- 
promise with the vigor of his mission as he 
saw it in his younger days, and look for- 
ward to being a popular minister, to big 
churches and big salaries. I am quite sure 
that if I have a jail sentence “under my 
belt” the way of compromise will be less 
a danger. People who are “popular” Chris- 
tians don’t usually want anything to do 
with a minister who has been in jail... . 
I am wondering just how strong this kind 
of thinking is in making me take my line of 
reasoning about conscription. . . . I think 
it is certainly valid to fear compromise in 
the ministry as the years go by. I also am 
being led to think that refusal to register is 
valid. But whether it is honest to use the 
penalty of refusal to register as a means 
of escaping compromise, I don’t know. 
But quite aside from this, if it is valid to 
refuse to register, then it will be delightful 
to realize that bridges are burned behind, 
and the way of compromise with “popular” 
Christianity will not be too great a danger. 

Oct. 12.—I thought that I had prepared 
myself for the consequences which our act 
would inevitably bring, but I see I have 
failed. This morning when I awoke to see 
the story about our action on the first page 
of the Times, I was anything but pleased 
with the publicity. I thought that I had 
consecrated myself sufficiently to the posi- 
tion that nothing would be able to stir me 
from pursuing the course of action to the 
limit. But I had a might shaky hand while 
I shaved. Nothing could have proved to me 
better that emotions have a great deal to 
do with the thinking processes. The emo- 
tion involved in the first experience of fac- 
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ing an unsympathetic army administrator 
or judge has caused me once again to think 
through the entire position. I am working 
on the assumption that although the emo- 
tions may for a moment cause one to doubt 
the validity of the position, they may at 
the same time lead to an intensification of 
commitment if one finally believes that as 
he understands the will of God he can do 
no other. 

Oct. 13.—There are three considera- 
tions which make this experience not only 
an emotional strain but also a terrific taxa- 
tion on our mental powers. The fact that 
we are tired doesn’t help either. The first 
consideration is that we have the chance 
to test our faith by possibly having to suffer 
a little bit for it. In sermons and speeches 
we have again and again used for illustra- 
tions men and women who have stood by 
their faith even to making the supreme 
sacrifice for it. Here is our chance to do 
just a little bit in that direction. One can- 
not escape feeling that if he does not go 
through with this thing, he is denying the 
very message which he preaches. 

But a second consideration confuses the 
issue. All of us have been told many times 
that we are drawing our line of refusal to 
compromise at the wrong point. Our ad- 
visers tell us that this is not a clear issue 
because there is provision for C.O.’s, that 
if it were a clear issue they would take 
their stand along with us. We are told that 
we may endanger the position of other C. 
O.’s. We are told that we will be of 
more use in society than rotting in jail, that 
a jail sentence will ruin our chances of ever 
getting a church. This advice from trusted 
friends is bound to have an effect. The 
awful thought cannot be escaped that may- 
be—just maybe—we are refusing to budge 
at the wrong point. 

But to still further confuse the issue, 
there is the realization that maybe all of 
our bickering at the present time is just 
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rationalization. Jail is not a pretty prospect, 
and the way of compromising oneself out is 
easy. There is one thing I am sure of, and 
that is the fact that whenever one is facing 
a situation that might entail a little suf- 
fering, and whenever emotions come into 
play, there is never a clear-cut issue con- 
fronting one. The issue is always relative. 
Those who say they are going to take their 
uncompromising stand a little further 
down the line are just as likely as not to 
rationalize themselves out of that position 
when they face the new situation. 

It is quite apparent from our discussions 
today that there is going to be a split in our 
group. Who is to judge which of our two 
groups is making the right choice? 

Oct. 14.—A day in which the twenty 
of us met for long hours is over. One thing 
has been everlastingly significant in our ex- 
perience. We have had the most real heart- 
searching and the most sincere consecration 
to what we conceive our Christian faith to 
be that any of us have ever known. We 
have been on our knees for long hours. We 
have been more conscious of the reality of 
God and of the Christian fellowship than 
ever before. No matter what the decision 
of each may be as to his course of action, 
there is no one of us who will not have 
come to an understanding of the meaning 
of prayer, of consecration, of vital fellow- 
ship, and of wrestling with truth. 

Oct. 15.—There is something powerful 
in the unity of Christians in the midst of 
political differences. There is no better 
testimony to this than the worship service 
in James Chapel on this eve of Registra- 
tion Day. A very large part of the student 
body turned out for the service. The wor- 
ship was not just a gesture to affirm our 
basic Christian unity; it was a testimony 
to the fact of its existence. The Christian 
Church would be a pretty meaningless 
thing, in the midst of its numerous weak- 
nesses in its institutionalized form today, if 


it did not consecrate its members to a fel- 
lowship deeper than the relative differences 
among Christians. Often individual Chris- 
tians emphasize their differences so much 
that there is no feeling of a deeper unity 
in Christ, but it seems to me that when one 
recognizes God’s absolute sovereignty and 
man’s absolute dependence, political differ- 
ences among men are forgotten while the 
deeper fellowship is affirmed with new 
strength. 

Oct. 18.—Today we appeared before 
the Grand Jury. They were a rather repre- 
sentative group of middle class Americans. 
I could sense that they were trying to be 
friendly as they questioned me, but that 
they were somewhat exasperated by the 
seemingly incomprehensible answers which 
I was giving them. One thing in particular 
they did not seem able to understand. One 
of them put the question: “Don’t you see 
that you are ruining your chance of success 
in the church?” 

One difficulty with the church today and 
its ministry (in part) is that the idea of 
success of the capitalistic business world 
prevails in the ecclesiastical realm too. 
When the jurors speak of success in the 
church, they mean about the same thing 
that a college student means by success on 
the campus. They do not seem to under- 
stand what the judgment of God is, and 
that the church and the minister, instead 
of accepting the way of the world com- 
pletely, must condemn it. This leads not to 
big churches and popularity, but to work 
in underprivileged areas of our world with 
the people who are the rejected and des- 
pised of our civilization. 

Denver, Oct. 26—A telegram came from 
New York telling me that I should appear 
before the probation officer to be finger- 
printed. I found the officer an understand- 
ing and interested man—interested enough 
to write to the probation officer in New 
York suggesting a suspended sentence or 
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probation. We talked for several hours, and 
he raised all the questions which have been 
raised time and again during the last weeks. 
First, he wanted to know how it was pos- 
sible to take this action and still recognize 
the validity of established government. As 
I try to think this through, it seems to me 
that there is absolutely no basis at all in 
political science for our seemingly anar- 
chistic action. If we had been thinking in 
terms of a political science text book, we 
just would never have taken the action we 
did. But it seems to me that for anyone 
who tries to recognize the sovereignty of 
God, a time may arrive when he has to 
choose between the law of the state and 
what to him is the will of God. I hope that 
I am fully conscious of the relativity of my 
position; but to me it has become a rather 
clear choice. 


Second, the officer tried to point out 
that the act of registration was just a tech- 
nicality. But when one looks at the answer- 
ing of questions on the registration card in 
their context, then it becomes much more 
than just a technicality. It signifies that one 
is willing to cooperate with the militariza- 
tion of America. This, I believe, is more 
wrong than disobeying a law of the state. 


Third, he wanted to know how it was 
possible for me to jeopardize the position 
of other C. O.’s who are planning to 
register. This, if it will happen, is one of 
the relativities of our position. But there is 
bound to be some evil arising out of every 
act. I am quite sure that it was necessary 
to take the position which we did take in 
order to point out to others the danger of 
slipping unheedingly down the road to 
complete militarism and war. 


New York, Nov. 10.—I am coming more 
and more to think that just about the most 
purely religious act which one can engage 
in is the act of repentance before God. This 
has been forced upon my attention 
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throughout our whole ordeal with the gov- 
ernment. We have heard not just once, but 
many times from friends and others who 
have agreed with our action or at least 
have seen the partial validity of it, that we 
are courageous and to be admired, etc., etc. 
In Denver I was approached by a minister 
acquaintance who, with tears in his eyes, 
said: “I feel humble in your presence.” I 
suppose if I were a saint I would take this 
kind of remark in all humility and with 
grace. But because I know what an imper- 
fect creature I am, such remarks make me 
feel like crawling with the worms. 

Humility is something which every 
Christian ought to pray for, but which only 
the few ever receive. I suppose if one 
dwelled on his own imperfections too 
much, he would soon become impotent. 
He would recognize that he could not take 
any kind of action without sinning against 
God, and therefore he would refuse to act. 
This in itself would be a sin, for to evade 
responsibility to the world is as surely sin 
as to glory in one’s righteousness. There- 
fore, the only thing one can do it to act, 
but act with apology to God that he has 
the audacity to act. Repentance must be 
continual, and the prayer for humility must 
never be forgotten. 

It is a little frightening at times to 
realize that there are some friends and 
relatives who are being hurt much more 
deeply by the action of the government 
against us than we ourselves. This in itself 
is cause for repentance. 

The New York Times, Nov. 15: “Eight 
young divinity students were in jail last 
night, starting to serve prison terms incur- 
red by their refusal to register under the 
Selective Service Act. None could have 
been called for service under the draft law, 
but all had maintained that their consci- 
ences prevented them even from complying 
with the procedure of registration. Each 
was sentenced to a year and a day.” 
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Can the Christian Face Crisis? 


Five Pacifists 


Conscription presents a definite chal- 
lenge to the plans and program of the 
Christian pacifist. Tending in peacetime to 
hold his beliefs in an intellectual vacuum, 
war forces him to crystallize them into a 
definite form of action. The times have 
implemented criticisms of his position. 

Christian pacifists must face directly the 
accusation of social irresponsibility. Were 
the goal of pacifism simply the extrication 
of the individual soul from a society which 
is inherently evil, the program would be 
relatively simple. Seminarians might well 
accept the automatic exemption which dis- 
sociates them from the war system. The 
goal for the movement as a whole would 
be merely the extension of provisions re- 
leasing individuals from participation in 
the war effort. However, a primary Chris- 
tian virtue is social responsibility, and the 
Christian pacifist must always prepare his 
program in light of this. 

It was this very concern that was a dom- 
inant motive in the original intention of 
twenty Union students to refuse to register 
under the Selective Service and Training 
Act. They sought to dramatize legitimately 
and to make politically vocal and socially 
effective their Christian conviction that 
war and conscription, which is inherently 
part of war, are inconsistent with the ideals 
in which they believe and the Way which 
they seek to follow. Pacifism insists that 
a faith in Jesus Christ assumes a faith in 
the capacity of redemptive love in the lives 
of committed Christians to transform a 
world in which violent force may seem 
inevitable. Only the faith that God can, 
through human acts of self-sacrificing love, 
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accomplish His ends would justify the 
pacifist’s refusal to accept the majority will 
of a democratic state. 

It is at this point that the believer in 
non-violence must face a second criticism, 
the danger of an exclusive emphasis on the 
negative aspects of his program. Despite 
repeated acknowledgements of this factor, 
there has been a slowness in giving definite 
form to the positive basis, in which ultimate 
vindication of the position finally rests. Be- 
cause the pacifist believes in the dynamic 
quality of his method to alleviate the so- 
cial tensions which precipitate violence, he 
can trustfully persevere even in times of 
darkest discouragement. He must seek to 
give this faith a creative program. 

There have been many experiments 
along this line. Kingsley Hall, which led 
Muriel Lester into pacifism, and the New- 
ark project, organized by several of the 
Seminary students, who have subsequently 
stated their faith be refusing to register, are 
attempts to make Christianity meaningful 
for people living in areas of social unrest. 
The educational program of the American 
Friends Service Committee represents 
some of the most expansive experiments 
in new patterns of social reconstruction. Of 
these experiments the work camp idea 
shows unique promise for meeting the 
social-religious problems of our time in a 
constructive way. 

It is interesting, in this connection, to 
recall the history of the labor camp move- 
ment in countries now totalitarian. In the 
early twenties, student groups in Germany, 
Switzerland, Bulgaria, and the United 
States organized experimental groups to 
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give expression to their social enthusiasm 
and to work out the relation of manual 
labor to meditation and thinking. With in- 
creasing unemployment in these countries 
following 1929, they became the prototype 
for a state program not unlike our C.C.C. 
camps—a method for draining off an un- 
comfortable social pressure. It was a rela- 
tively simple matter for Hitler in 1933 to 
turn these into a form of compulsory 
arbeitsdienst and an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity for propaganda education in the 
nationalistic ideal. Certainly the American 
churches must be alert to the danger of a 
similar trend in this country. A Christian 
work camp program, which could demon- 
strate the potentialities of the camp for 
developing democratic and Christian char- 
acter, would constitute an unprecedented 
check against the infiltration of a totalita- 
rian philosophy in a forced labor move- 
ment in this country. 

The provisions of the Selective Service 
and Training Act allow for projects of na- 
tional importance under civilian direction 
as alternative service for conscientious ob- 
jectors. If this could prove an occasion for 
the churches to assume responsibility for 
the direction of the pacifists whom they 
have taught and nurtured, it would mean 
the development of a new instrument of 
Christian missionary efforts. The work 
camp program gives the Christian an op- 
portunity to serve his faith with his hands 
and his mind instead of merely with a for- 
gotten dollar in the home missions collec- 
tion. Christian youth is ripe and eager for 
specific situations in which to live out its 
faith in direct relation to injustice and 
strife. One typical student, restless and dis- 
satisfied with the familiar program of the 
church, writes: “Personally I feel as though 
my hands were tied. I want desperately 
to do something constructive—something 
that will be meaningful to someone. .. . ” 
We can but hope that the Church will in- 
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deed commit itself to this new opportunity. 

These things were in the minds of those 
of the original twenty who registered and 
took leave of absence from their seminary 
work, foregoing their theological exemp- 
tions and turning their immediate efforts 
toward the creation of just such opportu- 
nities in the American churches for giving 
their pacifist faith a constructive expres- 
sion. 

The group life of the work camp foc- 
uses attention upon the problems of inter- 
personal and inter-group relationships. 
With the proper background of prayer and 
worship, such a group situation holds as 
yet unplumbed resources of experience for 
personal growth, psychologically and spiri- 
tually. Under such conditions, American 
youth may flourish and grow in knowledge, 
and in appreciation and experience of the 
democratic philosophy and the Christian 
conviction of life. In contrast to the re- 
stricted experience of millions of Amer- 
ican youth spending a compulsory year of 
learning the art of war under the shadow 
of an authoritarian philosophy of educa- 
tion, which a military discipline tends to 
exalt, is the wider and deeper experience 
entered into voluntarily and carried for- 
ward together in cooperation. 

The American Friends Service Commit- 
tee has established at Cooperstown, N. Y., 
the first permanent camp of their National 
Volunteer Service. The project is the build- 
ing of capital improvements for a produ- 
cers’ cooperative. Not rich enough to sup- 
port itself agriculturally, Otsego County 
has been forced to consider the fact that 
one-third of its land is in timber, of which 
one-half is marketable. A producers’ codp, 
now numbering over 600 members, was 
formed five years ago to wean the farmers 
from sole dependence on a dairy industry, 
which was unable to support them, and 
to develop, with the help of the United 
States Forestry Service, a constant and 
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steady source of revenue from forestry pro- 
ducts. Financed by the local citizens with 
the help of government loans, it presents an 
area where a legitimate contribution of the 
volunteer labor, which is a basic part of 
the concept, may well be made. The group 
is building in Cooperstown, in its eight 
hours of work a day, an addition to the 
codp sawmill. Evenings are spent in pur- 
poseful study of some of the various prob- 
lems involved: cooperatives, their relation 
to the pacifist movement, the theological 
and philosophical bases of pacifism, etc. 
One evening a week is devoted to the pres- 
entation of reports on progress and a forum 
of various ideas. Another evening is spent 
in a study of the community, the surround- 
ing area and its problems, with outside re- 
sources and leaders. The whole program 
centers around a period of silent worship 
in the morning before work. As the camp 
becomes acclimated, its members are find- 
ing opportunities among local churches 
and agencies for making other contribu- 
tions to the life of the community: they 
teach Sunday School, sing in choirs, assist 
in scout troops, and find other ways in 
which to become part of the life of Coop- 
erstown. One group is planning a survey 
of the social agencies in the county; an- 
other group is working with the Forestry 
Service. 

This is but one example of what a work 
camp might be. The program is typical. 
Its specific phases vary with the local situa- 
tion. Its values are general. In the first 
place it is an opportunity in this specific 
crisis for conscientious objectors to devote, 
either voluntarily or through assignment 
by the Selective Service and Training Ad- 
ministration, their efforts and time to pro- 
jects of long-range national importance, 
not only under civilian direction, but more 
importantly under direct Christian auspices 
and motivations. It is a means whereby the 
churches can accept the responsibility for 
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the men they have trained and at the same 
time express their concern in particular 
areas of social tension. Pacifism is rather a 
form of preventive medicine which would 
alleviate the tensions by directing its attack 
into the more basic problems of which the 
tension is the symptom. 

In the second place, its educational 
values must be evident. It makes ex- 
plicit many of the values which recent 
educational psychologists have discovered 
are present in relating learning to doing, 
religion and its ethical teachings to life 
situations, and, above all, prayer and wor- 
ship meaningfully to the ordinary day’s 
program. 

It has further and more far-reaching 
implications. Too often the social gospel 
has been in the past merely preaching, or 
only political action. Just as in the work 
of our boards of foreign and home mis- 
sions, evangelism has become effective only 
when supplemented with service in areas 
of medicine, education, rehabilitation, etc., 
so too must there be the discovery of social 
missions. The Church, if it will, can enter 
whole new areas, unchurched and in des- 
perate need of the Christian message, by 
showing itself willing to meet the actual 
needs of those areas. There is no better 
way than a group of dedicated workers 
making a group contribution toward the 
solution of some aggravating social con- 
dition. This is a program which is larger 
than pacifism. As one denominational 
leader, himself critical of the pacifist posi- 
tion, says: “This may well be the twen- 
tieth century missionary emphasis.” The 
pacifists may prove themselves the van- 
guard of a church renewed in its conse- 
cration to the welfare of its underprivileged 
citizens. The Church may truly have dis- 
covered a “moral equivalent for war,” and 
a creative substitute for the destructive ends 
to which noble ideals are being so pathe- 
tically sacrified today. 


White Star Over the Kungchantang 


Ben T. 


Every day for nine years partisan sol- 
diers fought under the Red Star against the 
extermination campaigns of the Central 
Government. These same Kungchantang 
(Chinese Communist Party) soldiers, who 
now have their center in the loess caves 
of the erosion scalloped country of north- 
ern Shensi province, no longer have the 
Red Star on their caps, but instead wear 
the White Star of the Kuomintang (Na- 
tional People’s Party). They are soldiers 
no longer of the ‘Red Army’ but of the 
‘Eighth Route Army’ of the Central Gov- 
ernment. The change occurred in Decem- 
ber, 1936, in the Sian Coup, when Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang was released by his kid- 
nappers. Since then they have fought to- 
gether with their erstwhile arch enemy in a 
“United Front” against Japan. From that 
time the White Kuomintang Star has been 
over the Kunchantang. 


What made such a reversal of policy 
possible? What is the role played by the 
Kungchantang in China’s struggle against 
Japan? Although these questions are in- 
dispensable for an understanding of the 
Far East, their answers are not easy. 

For our interest it is important to ex- 
amine the soil which nurtured these politi- 
cal trends. (This was a task that happily 
was afforded me by two professors from 
Yunan University.) The decade following 
the 1911 Revolution found China facing 
tremendous upheavals—political, social, 
economic, and intellectual. There was dis- 
illusionment over the ineffectual Republic 
and distrust of the old economic structures. 
The foreign acids of modernity were at- 
tacking the hard metal of China’s impreg- 
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nable family system, eating away slowing 
the false legalisms and leaving a precious 
residue of communality, cooperation, and 
organization. 

Though the Confucian teachings had 
been used for over 2500 years to justify 
the perpetuation of the status quo, there 
were other more dynamic strands of ortho- 
doxy, like the democratic principles of 
Mencius: “The people are more valuable 
than the emperor who is their servant”; or, 
“The one who wins the people will win 
all.” In this decade, Dr. Sun Yat Sen has 
welded elements from John Stuart Mill’s 
utilitarianism, Maurice Williams’ doctrine 
of livelihood, John Dewey’s humanism, and 
the influence of Christian missionaries to 
produce the San Min Chu I (Three Prin- 
ciples of the People, the bible of the Kuo- 
mintang). 


In the darkness of a red-sandstone dug- 
out in Chungking, one of the representa- 
tives from Yen-an to the Central Govern- 
ment told me of the period in Kiangsi and 
the events leading up to the Sian coup. 
“When we were under the Red star in 
Kiangsi and Fukien from 1927 to 1934,” 
he began, “the landlords probably knew us 
for our ‘down with the capitalists’ demands. 
It was a very critical period for us; we 
were all new and raw.... 

“During these years it was most diffi- 
cult to make effective our aim to give ‘to 
each according to his need.’ Our chief task 
was to establish Soviet areas in partisan 
districts and to transform these partisans 
into the Red Army. The economic re- 
sources basic to our operation were scarce, 
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‘for the land—none too rich in itself—had 
undergone long years of exploitation. There 
were very few industries; we thrived chiefly 
because of the necessity of agrarian revolu- 
tion, and the need of guarding the land 
afterward. Ours was a workers’ and 
peasants’ democratic dictatorship. 

“But at best our situation was desperate. 
By 1934 with a blockade of salt and with 
supplies from England and Japan, who 
found our opposition to the bourgeoisie a 
common danger, Chiang Kai-shek man- 
aged to put an iron ring around us in our 
mountain fastness. In October on the 
night of the 16th we slipped out and be- 
gan our Long March. . . . Had we relied 
on any base other than the masses, we could 
not have survived the four extermination 
campaigns that were sent against us, much 
less have increased our numbers.” 


Repeatedly the Kungchantang __pro- 
claimed that the advancing imperialism of 
Japan was the one most formidable threat 
to National unity. But Chiang Kai-shek 
did not believe in their sincerity. At the 
time of the Sian Coup he was forced to 
change his mind. 

From James Bertram (the New Zealand 
Rhodes Scholar, who in the course of his 
freelancing in China was the only foreign 
correspondent to cover the Sian Coup, and 
recorded it in his book, Crisis in China) 
I was given the further observations: “The 
stroke that saved the whole affair was the 
offer of a formal compromise made by the 
Communist spokesman, Chou En-lai, per- 
sonally to Chiang Kai-shek.” 

To this Bertram added, “For the mis- 
sionary one clear gain came out of the Sian 
affair: a revised approach to the ‘problem’ 
of Communism in China. The missionaries 
came to realize how in the preceding years 
they had put a perhaps exaggerated faith 
in the one power that seemed to be pro- 
ducing order out of chaos. Ever since the 
conversion of the Generalissimo and the 
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launching of the New Life Movement, the 
missionaries to a man had been passionate 
supporters of Chiang Kai-shek. They had a 
vested interest in him, for Christianity in 
China had come to a place of honor.” 


Competent observer report that never 
before has the Kungchantang enoyed the 
strong position it now holds. Its regular 
troops and a large band of partisans num- 
bering about 400,000 are now under united 
command. Strategically they are almost 
impregnable. Politically they are in a par- 
ticularly favorable position, both by virtue 
of their early demand for a United Front 
against Japan, and because of their inten- 
sive political education and democratic or- 
ganization. Economically they hold a larger 
territory than they did in the South; their 
food problem will never be as great as it 
was in Kiangsi, and the decreased taxes 
and rents have reduced bureaucracy and 
made the peasants more cooperative. At 
the same time the government subsidy from 
Chungking for the maintenance of the 
Eighth Route Army has lessened the pres- 
sure on its budget. 


—This is the Kungchantang, under the 
White Star, which has challenged the best 
of China’s youth to go to the “Special 
Area” citadel, Yen-an. Sons and daughters 
from the most proper families, top ranking 
men and women students from every Mid- 
dle School and College, professional work- 
ing and peasant youth have beaten well- 
worn paths to the doors of the Yen-an 
University and its two extension colleges. 
These youth make this trek and spend their 
year or two in training—learning to resist 
Japan, to apply the principles of a national 
democratic system of government, to in- 
crease production until the dictum “from 
each according to his ability” is realized. 


Behind the facade of the “United 
Front,” in spite of the strengthening of 


Chinese resistance to Japan, there have 
been within the past year muffled reports 
of new clashes between the parties. 

The Kungchantang accuse the Kuomin- 
tang on several grounds: (1) The poor 
province granted them, and their commis- 
sion to fight in areas difficult to defend; 
(2) discrimination in the matter of secur- 
ing offices in the Chungking government; 
(3) the low appropriations from the Cen- 
tral government; (4) the slowness of the 
Kuomintang in pushing the democratic 
process; (5) the vigorous censorship of the 
Communist newspapers; (6) most serious, 
the action of the Kuomintang in its armies 
on the field. 

On the other side the Kuomintang makes 
several charges: (1) The Communists 
have used the war to extend their sphere 
of influence; (2) the Kuomintang has ex- 
panded the Communist armed strength in 
the field; (3) the Communists are using 
military appropriations for propaganda; 
(4) they have actually, in some instances, 
laid down on their arms, playing into the 
hands of the Japanese; (5) they have 
spread their offices all over the country. 


In any case, it is an irrefutable fact that 
the Kungchantang continues to play an 
important role in China’s life. The success 
of the Soviet system and laws has done 
much to meet China’s acute agrarian prob- 
lem. The struggle involved in its establish- 
ment has influenced the morale of the peas- 
ants and workers. The most valuable con- 
tribution to the “United Front” lies in the 
direction of the program of resistance to 
Japan. The Red army’s efficiency and tac- 
tical strategy is well-adapted to China. 

A significant number of Kungchantang 
members are participating in the Central 
Government; five members of the party are 
representatives on the People’s Political 
Council. But most important is its strategic 
position as the only legal minority. For the 
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crux of the matter is the extent to which 
the Kungchantang is able to check fascist 
tendencies within the ruling Kuomintang. 

It is in this way that the Kungchantang 
presents a tremendous challenge to the 
democratic peoples of the world. While it 
is developing China’s resources, it is effect- 
ing their more equitable distribution. It has 
taken democracy deeply into its life, grant- 
ing the first truly popular election in Chi- 
nese history, promoting extensive programs 
for mass education, doing away with keh- 
chi (superfluous ceremony and ‘face-sav- 
ing.’), and encouraging a simple, disci- 
plined, communal life. And in its confi- 
dence in the patient, smiling, plodding 
coolie—a faith in the potentialities of the 
common man—there is essential 
strength and contribution of the Kung- 
chantang. 

Now under the White Star the Kung- — 
chantang presents an unequalled challenge 
to the forces of Christianity. The faithful- 
ness of the missionaries during China’s 
crisis has overcome the Communists’ earlier 
bitterness against Christianity. They real- 
ize that the missionaries are capable of in- 
jecting a certain intangible spark into a 
hospital, a school, or any other institution. 

More important is their unacknowl- 
edged susceptibility to the Message. They 
face the danger of a period of disillusion- 
ment resulting from the inadequacy of a 
purely materialistic (Red Star) or even na- 
tionalistic (White Star) philosophy to bring 
them out of the mists of their present strug- 
gle into the full vision of a more complete 
fulfillment of the capacities of man. From 
the Red Star of the revolutionary days in 
Kiangsi, the Kungchantang has moved un- 
der the White Star for the sake of national 
unity. Will the forces of Christendom allow 
the Red Star to dominate the Kungchan- 
tang again, or will the Star of Bethlehem 
rise? This is the singular challenge of the 
Kungchantang under the White Star. 


Protestants and the Election 
Richard T. Baker 


The election of 1940 is over, and much 
has been said about the breaking of tradi- 
tions and the critical nature of the Amer- 
ican decision. From the point of view of 
a churchman, one must agree that the elec- 
tion was a critical one. For a trend has 
emerged from the recent vote which poses 
a question concerning the whole relevance 
of American Protestantism to the modern 
world. 

Class lines have always been indistinct 
in America; a great middle class has been 
a buffer to any sharp conflict between what 
other societies might call their aristocracies 
and their proletariat. Nevertheless, one can 
not mistake the “class” character of the 
vote. The pattern is too obvious to be 
ignored. There are only geographical stat- 
istics which the American presidential bal- 
lot provides, and geography has only an 
incidental relation to class lines. However, 
some deductions are possible. In every area 
where there is economic tension and deep 
awareness of social problems, the pluralities 
went to President Roosevelt. On the other 
hand, suburban areas and communities 
which are removed from the center of the 
struggle for economic security, food shel- 
ter, racial security and basic democratic 
privileges were in Mr. Willkie’s column as 
the votes rolled in. This judgment can be 
made on the face of the facts; and there 
is neither condemnation or commendation 
implied. 

Once this character of America’s voice 
is understood, as revealed on November 5, 
some imperatives come squarely to rest 
upon the doorstep of the church. It is not 
too much to draw a parallel between these 
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voters who (generally speaking) fell within 
the Roosevelt column and the am ha-ares 
of New Testament times. The followers of 
Jesus—indeed, most of his hearers—were 
the “people of the dirt.” They were caught 
in the same economic insecurity which 
bothers so large a section of America today. 
They were the downmost crowd, and they 
bore a genuine resentment to everything 
which symbolized their oppression—not- 
ably the Romans and the high-caste Jews. 
Jesus went straightway into the midst of 
them. It was to them that he carried his 
message. They were his most eager hearers. 
The “people of the dirt,” the poor, the sick, 
the hungry, the imprisoned—these people 
were on Jesus’s conscience, and they are an 
imperative upon the conscience of the 
church today. 

Here, then, are two interesting sets of 
facts: (1) the 1940 election made vocal 
a tremendous company of men and women 
who are profoundly troubled; (2) the 
Christian church has traditionally made its 
most significant contribution to the King- 
dom of God when it has been ministering 
to such troubled souls. 


The tragedy of our times is that, from 
all appearances, the two sets of facts in 1940 
do not coincide. That is why the whole 
American Protestant church needs to ask 
itself seriously today: Have we lost touch 
with the people who need us most? This is 
a tremendous question, and what answer 
we give it in the immediate future may 
decide the far future of the Protestant 
Christian witness in the whole world. 

Is it too much to impose upon the secret 
ballot and hazard a guess that the Pro- 


testant church voted very largely for Mr. 
Willkie? One has every right to ask if there 
is not some correlation between large Pro- 
testant populations and large Willkie re- 
turns. It would be interesting to know how 
many good Protestant votes there were in 
Ohio’s strong Willkie column. Indiana and 
Iowa are safe Willkie states; both are also 
strongly Protestant. Michigan divided its 
vote almost equally between the President 
and Mr. Willkie; is it a coincidence that 
Michigan is dotted with fine fat churches 
with Protestant labels? One out of every 
six citizens of the state of Kansas is a 
Methodist, and Kansas was the third state 
in the Union to fall securely within the 
Willkie camp. Even Union Seminary, gen- 
erally regarded as socially alert, showed 
considerable Willkie strength. 

But the coal-mining regions, and the Ne- 
gro wards, and the areas across the tracks 
voted for Roosevelt. See what that fact says 
to us who make a claim to be ministering 
to all God’s children. 

More sharply than anything which has 
happened in recent years, the 1940 elec- 
tion has confronted the churches with a 
choice. Are we going to give over our min- 
istry for troubled souls to the Roman 
Catholics, the hysterical sects, the trade 
unions, and the political parties? Those are 
the institutions which are today in posses- 
sion of the minds and spirits of the ma- 
jority of the American people. The election 
made that clear. Why? 

The answer, partly, is beyond our con- 
trol. That is, there is no point at which one 
can bring blame or fix guilt. But mostly, 
the answer is within our control, and we 
must waste no time in being about our 
Father’s business. Nothing should impress 
us more—as Christians—with the need for 
wholehearted repentance than this striking 
fact from the secular world, the American 
election of 1940. Frankly, we are being 
washed up on the bank and out of the 
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mainstream of history. Repentance, then. 
After that we must take upon ourselves 
and our churches a conscious discipline in 
concern for the whole society. We must 
make an effort to see that our Christian 
community does not become too comfort- 
able, that it embraces all types and sizes 
of men, that its heart goes out in ministra- 
tions for all. Our worship needs to be re- 
appraised; is it meaningful for persons who 
don’t know how to spell “litany”? Every 
prophet in our midst should be given a 
chance to be heard, if only for the sake of 
our own spiritual discipline. 

But, most of all, now is the time for the 
church to take on some very definite pro- 
jects in organized ministry to the people 
who are troubled. If our gospel of love is 
dynamic and vital, why do we insist that it 
be removed from the very tension spots 
where it is most needed? The church 
should be supporting projects in specific 
tension areas at the present time. Call them 
missions, if you please; or work-camps. We 
ought to be in the mining fields, where 
philosophies which are to shape the new 
world are now being forged out of the 
earth. We ought to be in the sharecropper 
camps. We ought to be in sub-marginal 
mountain regions. We ought to be in the 
slums, in areas where races are having a 
hard time together, in industrial regions. 

This is not an appeal to throw the 
church’s weight on the workers’ side of the 
Maxian social struggle. It is simply an ef- 
fort to point out that quite clearly our 
Protestant weight is now on the other side 
of the struggle. It is not that we are a 
reactionary church. We are simply sleepy, 
completely dull to the crisis through which 
we are living. This is a part of the tragedy, 
that we are so far from the mainstream 
that we don’t feel in our own flesh, blood, 
and spirit the tension which now disturbs 
the community of men. To overcome this 

(Continued on page 29) 


The Church Can Speak 
A. H. Behrenberg 


Authoritarianism is not now considered 
so lacking in respectability as it once was. 
More and more people are coming to see 
the value of an authority in religious, poli- 
tical, economic, and social spheres. Even 
among us Americans a noticeable change 
can easily be marked. Whereas most of our 
fellow compatriots formerly had no use for 
any sort of compulsion they now can see 
its values. Even if it appeared to have real 
value the American mind was formerly 
revolted by the concept of authority. Now 
the situation is changing. Men and women 
everywhere are scrutinizing the author- 
itarian governments and seeking for pos- 
sible avenues by which these authorities can 
be disputed. Many have come to under- 
stand that the right authority leading to 
real freedom and truth must be utilized in 
overcoming the authorities which guide 
and ultimately bind the people in the way 
of falsehood and wrong. 

The idea of authority in the Church is 
naturally raised when we are forced to 
concern ourselves with authoritarianism in 
government. Some few decades ago nearly 
all American Protestants were repulsed by 
the action of John Henry Newman in leav- 
ing the comparative freedom of the Ang- 
lican Communion to seek rest in Catholic- 
ism. The whole idea of moving towards a 
strongly centralized authority was nauseat- 
ing to the American mind. It is probably 
for that reason that Congregationalism 
with all of its doctrinal latitude made such 
an appeal to those Americans who lived in 
the New England section, in the states of 
Vermont and New Hampshire, no less! 
Among all of the Protestant groups it could 
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quite easily be said that Congregationalism 
has less sense of the confessional nature of 
a church than any other body. Any church 
which lacks a confessional nature finds 
authority particularly nauseating. The 
tenor of thought leading in the direction of 
atomism has never been restricted to New 
England Congregationalism or even the 
Baptist bodies with their lack of govern- 
ance by superior bodies: the feeling of 
desire for freedom from any restraints has 
reached out to influence even the most 
confessional of the Protestant bodies. 

The rationalists who abide on the bor- 
ders of Chris tan theology present what is 
in many regards a particularly obnoxious 
paradox. These are they who repudiate the 
right of a confessional church to be con- 
fessional and still come knocking at its 
doors for admission. These are they who 
swear allegiance to the standards of a par- 
ticular church while they have no inten- 
tions of preaching these doctrines, nor do 
they indeed even personally subscribe to 
them. All the time they rationalize their 
position on the ground that a church has 
no right to set up standards to which it 
may ask subscription. They repudiate the 
idea of authority in the church even when 
they nominally and verbally accept the 
authority. 

It can well be asked: Why does the 
Church not have the right to speak with 
authority? If a group of atheists join to- 
gether to form the American Association 
for Advancement of Atheism they have 
the right to refuse membership to a strict 
Presbyterian divine. If a group of behavi- 
ourists join together for the purpose of 


forming an organization, editing a journal, 
and reading papers, these men too have 
the right to put the thumbs down on a 
devout witness to the effectiveness of Buch- 
manism. But, say many, the Church can- 
not and should not speak authoritatively 
on any subject; it should have no con- 
stitution; it should not be committed to a 
doctrinal position; and it certainly should 
not restrict its members in such a horrible 
way as to insist that they believe and 
preach a certain doctrine. By all means, we 
hear, the Church should not be guilty of 
using the word heretical. The Church 
should be all things to all people! To many 
of those in the confessional churches, this is 
rank nonsense. The Church must be 
founded on some kind of charter and must 
have specific ways of looking at matters of 
concern. If it has no ‘charter of salvation’ 
it can hardly attempt to remain as a whole. 
But regardless of this issue of the correct- 
ness or incorrectness of holding a strong 
doctrinal position, it is simply a fact to 
say that there are on the American church 
scene many confessional churches. These 
bodies have to scrutinize themselves to see 
in what ways they dare to be authoritative. 
In as much as they have taken unto them- 
selves an authority, it certainly behooves 
these bodies to study in what regards the 
authority can be legitimately imposed upon 
their constituencies. 

Can the Church speak authoritatively 
on the matter of church government? 
There is no question that the ruling body 
has the right to ask the members of the 
whole whether they will promise some 
measure of subjection to the ruling body. 
As one body puts it, “Do you promise sub- 
jection to your brethren in the Lord?” to 
those who are seeking ordination. This is 
undoubtedly a legitimate request. On the 
other hand for a body to put a special kind 
of divine sanction on a type of government 
and discipline is to go in the direction of 


mistaken emphases. Those who are gov- 
erned by the episcopal form are usually 
almost fanatical about this matter of gov- 
ernment. They insist that this is the only 
kind of government of the primitive 
church; it is the kind established by Christ; 
all other forms are mistaken and illegiti- 
mate. Taken in the extreme form this leads 
in the direction of a base kind of sacerdotal- 
ism which condemns all outsiders to a kind 
of purgatory here and in the world to 
come. It is usually accompanied with an 
extremely high doctrine about sacraments, 
which, when accompanied by the insistence 
of this special mode of ordination, excludes 
all other Christians from salvation. Al- — 
though a church by its very nature must 
feel it comes nearest to the correct view of 
government, a specific church has no right 
to exclude members of all other commu- 
nions from the hope of salvation. Even the 
Reformers, with all of their dislike of 
Rome, still insisted that it was quite pos- 
sible that there were devout Christians in 
the Church of Rome. It is the sign of a 
false church to attempt to transcend the 
truth given to it by taking an esoteric 
character in regard to its government. The 
really important authority of the Church 
does not consist in the kind of government 
to which an individual subscribes. To main- 
tain any semblance of order, allegiance 
must be demanded within the group. To 
go farther is a serious mistake. 

If there is not really important authority 
in a form of church government, it can 
well be asked then whether the authority of 
the Church lies in deciding ethical issues? 
Here the social gospellers join hands with 
the non-confessionalists, the church union- 
ists, and the atomists. They will insist that 
the Church must speak authoritatively on 
social issues and ethical questions. Even if 
they hate any kind of doctrinal authority 
which binds them to a specific system of 
theology which they do not like, they still 
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will be anxious to insist that the authority 
of the Church can be found in its decisions 
on ethical, social, political matters. In fact 
there are many, many men who come into 
the Church on the ground that this is the 
best method of having a group of enlight- 
ened, interested citizens speak collectively 
on great issues in the world. 


Surely it would be a mistake to say that 
the Church must not attempt to achieve a 
united front on the great issues confront- 
ing the world. This has been the error of 
static Lutheran thought for centuries. Yet, 
on the other hand the Church can hardly 
be expected to commit its members to any 
specific social scheme. At various times de- 
nominations have tried to forbid to the 
whole constituency the use of tobacco or 
intoxicating beverages. Total abstinence 
may be a valuable achievement, but no 
church can force this on its members by 
authoritative decree. It can merely sug- 
gest. Child labor legislation is something 
for which most people thing the Church 
should work. Nevertheless the issue of Child 
Labor legislation cannot be a criterion of 
church membership. Nor can we commit 
all of the members of any specific church 
to militarism or pacifism. “God alone is 
Lord of the conscience” on such social and 
ethical issues. And any specific church has 
room for those who think on both sides of 
these matters, while, at the same time, it 
must speak in a highly ethical tone in favor 
of the correction of known abuses and cor- 
ruption. 

Even though a church cannot speak with 
a strong authority on government or the 
specific ethical issues that confront us, it still 
has the right, duty, and privilege to speak 
authoritatively on doctrine. The very 
nature of the Church as a body of believers 
necessitates that it speak with very real 
authority about God in His triune nature, 
about the status of man, about the Church 
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itself. This sounds like arguing in a circle. 
It need not be, however, because the 
Church in its Protestant form at least does 
not claim the allegience of all men. Espe- 
cially in a democratic society the individual 
is given the right to choose whether he shall 
become a member of the Church. If he in- 
dicates his willingness, he should have scru- 
tinized the nature of the Church and 
should have been willing to accept that 
which the Church demands of him in the 
way of allegience to creedal and confes- 
sional statements. Any church must feel 
that it is giving not merely a human for- 
mulation about the universe, God, and 
man. It must feel that it is giving a more 
or less accurate analysis of what it believes 
has been stated in revelation from God. 
Quite naturally the danger of this is that 
of becoming statically orthodox and not 
capable of change. To safeguard against 
this, the formulators of the confessions have — 
been discreet enough to leave the way open 
for amendation. The doctrinal standards 
of the majority of the Evangelical churches 
have been changed from time to time. 


Authority can be a terrible demon used 
by wicked men to destroy the best that 
civilization can give. We see evidences of 
that on all sides. Authority can be a dead- 
ening weight placed on progressive and en- 
lightened spirits. But authority can be a 
wonderful help in guiding in the direction 
of truth. It can lift souls from discontent, 
discouragement, and doubt to the place of 
real peace. No one need fear the right kind 
of authority. In the Church is that finer 
kind of authority—sure, but capable of 
amendation; true, but not exempt from 
error; uplifting, but not without its de- 
grading effects. Christ has said: Ye be- 
lieve in God, believe also in me. Many 
believers can testify that they have believed 
also in the Holy Spirit in the Church, and 
in this belief they have found truth coupled 
with the peace that passeth understanding. 


WITH THE OKIES 
(Continued from page 12) 


into the camps and the contractors made 
no effort to stop them. One contractor had 
sent out a call for thirty more families to 
pick peas, when it was obvious that he 
didn’t have peas enough to keep the fifty 
families already in the camp busy. 

One family that I met told me that they 
had been waiting for over a week for a 
relief check which they intended to use 
to buy gasoline to go to a job in Oregon. 
This family had made but seventeen dol- 
lars in three weeks. The whole family 
picked peas—mother, father, two boys ten 
and fourteen, and a little girl six. Another 
man told me that it had cost ten dollars 
more to live than the whole family had 
made at Half Moon Bay. ; 


Hard knocks and disagreeable camp life 
have failed to rid these people of their 
neighborliness and their willingness to lend 
a helping hand in times of tragedy. In one 
camp a truck turned over and killed the 
driver, a young man of twenty-seven. 
Someone started a collection in the camp 
and got seventy-four dollars for his fam- 
ily. In another camp a man deserted his 
wife and ran off with some one else’s wife. 
A canvass of the camp tents and the poker 
games yielded fourteen dollars, enough for 
the deserted wife to return to a married 
daughter. ... 

The people are very friendly. The only 
difference between those remaining in the 
middle west and the migrants is that the 
former still live in houses and the latter in 
tents and find life generally much more 
difficult. So much akin did I feel to these 
people that I expected to find some of my 
relatives almost any day. One man said to 
me, “A pea camp is just like any other 
community; they’s some of the finest peo- 
ple in the world, and they’s some of the 
others.” 


Many of the people that I talked to were 
church people back home, attending reg- 
ularly. One woman told me, “I don’t know 
how many prizes—pins and Bibles and 
things—my girls got for perfect attendance 
at Sunday School. That’s one of the rea- 
sons I don’t like these old camps; there’s 
never any church services to go to, and no 
Sunday School for the kids.” 


I learned a great deal about migrant 
workers during the time I spent at Half 
Moon Bay. I am very glad that I decided 
to live in the camps, for it put me in much 
closer contact with them and with their 
problems. And I had a feeling, too, that 
some of the people really appreciated hav- - 
ing some one take an interest in them and 
their affairs. I found that as much as any- 
thing, they were just glad to have someone 
to talk to and someone to listen to their 
troubles. 
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SCIENCE AND RELIGION 
(Continued from page 7) 

thereby attains that humble attitude of 
mind towards the granceur of reason in- 
carnate in existence, which, in its profound- 
est depths, is inaccessible to man. This at- 
titude, however, appears to me to be reli- 
gious, in the highest sense of the word. 
And so it seems to me that science not only 
purifies the religious impulse of the dross 
of its anthropomorphism, but also contri- 
butes to a religious spiritualization of our 
understanding of life. 

The further the spiritual evolution of 
mankind advances, the more certain it 
seems to me that the path to genuine re- 
ligiousity does not lie through the fear of 
life, and the fear of death, and blind faith, 
but through striving after rational knowl- 
edge. In this sense I believe that the priest 
must become a teacher if he wishes to do 
justice to his lofty educational mission. 


PROTESTANTS AND ELECTION 

(Continued from page 24) 
tragedy, to reconcile the tension, we as 
Christians know we possess the right an- 
swer. But we can’t possess it in a vacuum. 
We possess it in a program of good works 
in the presence of the crisis; not off on the 
periphery somewhere in irrelevant philan- 
thropies, purposeless study, and pointless 
worship. 

We are hearing much about the need for 
national unity today. The church’s contri- 
bution to this unity can be prophetic, if 
we will. If we as Christians learn anything 
from the election of 1940, let it be a warn- 
ing to us that our witness is moving farther 
and farther away from the main-line which 
determines the course and direction of his- 
tory. Further, let it be an imperative upon 
our conscience to bring our Christian wit- 


ness back into a place of central reference 
for the dominating concerns of men today. 
Further, let it directly invite us to lead the 
way in the establishment of some experi- 
mental missions in tension spots of our 
social scene—soon. 
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LOOKING AHEAD 

(Continued from page 4) 
of obstruction, but they support total de- 
fense. On the left the Socialists, the isola- 
tionists, and the Communists are relatively 
ineffective. The strongest groups in the la- 
bor movement are too tied to the apron- 
strings of the Administration’s fast-fading 
liberalism to be a radical force. 

Meanwhile, the Administration has 
moved toward the right, especially in mat- 
ters concerning labor. The Walsh-Healey 
Act and the National Labor Relations Act 
were flagrantly violated when the huge de- 
fense contracts were awarded to such la- 
bor-baiting corporations as Bethlehem Steel 
and Ford. The NLRB has been been shorn 
of progressive leadership, the Wage and 
Hour division sabotaged by its own admin- 
istrator. 

While hindering labor, the Administra- 
tion is “appeasing” big business. Many of 
the pending anti-trust cases have been 
dropped, and the final report of the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee 
which clearly portrays the strangle hold of 
monopolies on American economic life has 
been suppressed. Knudson, of General 
Motors, which according to the La Follette 
Committee is “the largest employer of 
spies, thugs and detectives in America,” has 
the pivotal position on the Defense Board. 
Meanwhile, the Administration is speeding 
up defense production and is sharing half 
of it with England. The whole economic 
system is being geared to defense, and con- 
sequently the Administration is rapidly 
moulding the corporation directors into a 
powerful interventionist pressure group 
which, not wanting the mounting number 
of orders disturbed or curtailed, will soon 
urge that America enter the war, as in 
1917. 

There is, however, an important faction 
in the Administration which is opposed to 
appeasing big business and is working for 


the preservation of New Deal advances on 
the domestic front. It is the liberal faction 
made up of such men as Eccles, Berle, 
Ickes, and others, and led by Henry Wal- 
lace, who as Vice-President may direct 
domestic policy because of the President’s 
increasing responsibilities. Yet today the 
defense program and the accompanying 
hysteria have already strengthened the 
hand of Democratic conservatives such as 
Morgenthau, Jones, and like. For in a 
capitalistic society, business is always ap- 
peased—bought off with “cost-plus”—if 
its cooperation is desired, while laborers 
and farmers suffer so that “free economy” 
may be saved. At this moment funds for 
the relief of unemployment, for housing 
and domestic needs are being diverted to 
defense purposes, and our whole economy 
is being constructed on the rather flimsy 
base of armaments and war necessities. 


Because it is built on this unproductive 
base, the American economy will eventu- 
ally collapse amidst a post-war, world-wide 
depression, the magnitude of which can 
scarcely be imagined. In the ensuing scram- 
ble for power among the American classes 
—which will have become more sharply 
differentiated—we will have to choose be- 
tween a democratic or a Fascistic col’ec- 
tivism. If the essence of the New Deal do- 
mestic reforms can be kept intact during 
the crisis today, if the trade unions can be 
strengthened, and if as in England today 
our economy can be slowly transformed 
into a more democratic one, then a brighter 
day looms ahead for America. But if the 
nine million unemployed men are left with- 
out work, if business men are put into more 
and more pivotal positions of control, and 
if the Administration follows its present 
trend toward conservatism, then American 
Fascism—labelled Anti-Fascism—will de- 
scend upon our country, and we will soon 
be ‘Heiling’ our own new Hitlers. 

D. S. B. 
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Current Religious Literature 


Reviews of Various Significant Books 


Niebuhr’s Recent Essays 


Christianity and Power Politics. By Reinhold Nie- 
buhr. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1940, pp. xiii, 226. 
$2.00. 


This collection of essays, written at various 
times within the last three or four years, is an en- 
riching book, and Dr. Niebuhr has done well to 
give them more permanent form. The best of them 
are not, I think, available elsewhere, and some of 
the most valuable appear here for the first time. 
They are admirably written, and one is impressed 
by the growth both in maturity of thought and in 
excellence of writing between Dr. Niebuhr’s first 
publications and this one. If one is not so startled 
by it as by some of them, it is a tribute to the ex- 
tent to which we have all assimilated many of his 
opinions. 

The essays are of unequal value, because certain 
of them belong in situations which in this swiftly 
shifting time now seem long overpast. Others are 
of abiding worth, and even those dated by their 
connection with events contain insights true in 
any time. The more political essays with their 
judgments on individual statesmen or on the be- 
haviour of nations suffer from the limitations of 
contemporary judgment. Those which treat reli- 
gious convictions and ethical principles stand out 
as the work of one of the great theologians of our 
generation. 

Dr. Niebuhr has been criticized, sometimes justly, 
for giving undue space to diagnosis of sins and too 
little to their Christian cure, and for laying more 
stress on man’s wickedness than on God’s redemp- 
tion. That charge cannot fairly be laid against 
the essays in this volume which deal with the 
Gospel. The two essays on “Optimism, Pessimism 
and Religious Faith,” give the Christian good news 
unmistakably. 

The opening essay on “Why the Christian 
Church is not Pacifist” is relevant to our imme- 
diate circumstances, and seems to the present re- 
viewer historically and logically cogent. “Synthetic 
Barbarism” is a striking title for the present regime 
in Germany. The address which Dr. Niebuhr de- 
livered at the Oxford Conference in 1938 on “The 
Christian Church in a Secular Age” form a fitting 
climax to this book. 

The American churches still need Dr. Niebuhr’s 
exposure of the shallowness of our moralism and 
the conceit of our unconscious perfectionism. No 
man has more skill in tearing aside the pretenses 
with which we cover up our spiritual nakedness. 
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Happily in this volume we find as sturdy an em- 
phasis on God’s sufficiency for our every need and 
on the unshakable hope which He is to those who 
penitently put their trust in Him. 

Henry SLoane CorFFIn 


Revelation in the Christian 
Community 


What Is Christianity? By Charles Clayton Morri- 
son. Willett, Clark and Co., 1940, pp. 324. $3.00. 


" The fundamental thesis of this book, which com- 
prises the Lyman Beecher Lectures for 1939, is 
that Christianity can be defined properly as an 
historical religion only if the Christian community 
itself be the revelation of God in history. Attempts 
to denote the essence of Christianity in terms of 
doctrine, institutional organization, religious ex- 
perience, or ethical supremacy are set aside be- 
cause they are always relative to particular situa- 
tions and issues. The author wishes to define 
Christianity as an objective phenomenon within 
which these relativities exist. His effort is vitiated 
by the fact that he writes as though all other 
views of revelation as “objective” were merely 
ideological constructions supplied by the mind of 
the theologian. He rightly sees that theology has 
a subject matter of its own, distinct from science, 
philosophy and comparative religion. What he 
fails to see is that the Christian community is 
founded upon the self-disclosure of God in Jesus 
Christ which enters history “from above”; instead, 
he regards the community as constituting its own 
basis. 

If Dr. Morrison had put forward his thesis as 
one which modern thought requires us to adopt 
as a substitute for traditional Christian concep- 
tions, his argument would have been intelligible. 
However, his attempt to show that an equation 
between revelation and the community underlies 
the whole Jewish-Christian development is not con- 
vincing. He is forced to circumvent the eschata- 
logical side of the Gospel by special pleading. He 
is forced to explain the Resurrection as due to the 
fact that the corporate memory of the church 
will not let Jesus die (p. 163). For some unac- 
countable reason the author thinks that this cor- 
porate memory is on a sounder empirical basis if 
viewed as a stream of oral testimony instead of as 
recorded in written words (p. 167); he thus over- 
looks the fact that experiential testimony, if un- 
attended by inward recognition of its truth, no 
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more constitutes revelation than do the words of 
the Bible. 

Dr. Morrison clearly affirms (p. 87) that God 
transcends both the church and creation; but his 
main thesis renders this affirmation fruitless. Sim- 
ilarly, he repeatedly asserts that the community 
is God’s deed and gift, over and above all human 
activities; but because he cannot comprehend the 
Incarnation as at once in history and as entering 
history “from above,” he signally fails to provide 
any criterion by means of which a distinction be- 
tween divine and human activity within history 
can be established. 

Every Protestant will agree with his attack 
upon the Roman Catholic distinction between 
priesthood and laity; but Dr. Morrison remains 
significantly silent with regard to that other 
“apostasy” of Catholicism, by virtue of which it 
predicates of the church what can rightly be 
ascribed only to Jesus Christ. So far as Protestant- 
ism goes, the author mistakes its two worst dis- 
tortions for its essence. These distortions are Bib- 
licism and private, unmediated religious experi- 
ence. Despite the manner in which he hedges it 
about with qualifications, his charge that Pro- 
testantism is “Gnostic” simply ignores the pas- 
sages wherein both Luther and Calvin hold toge- 
ther the “objective” Word to which the Bible 
points and the inward witness of the Holy Spirit. 
As a result he misses the perennial significance of 
the Protestant belief that salvation is mediated to 
the community by Jesus Christ. Dr. Morrison would 
hold that the community is the source of salva- 
tion, as well as an instrument of it. 

Discussion of the book’s defects leaves insuffi- 
cient space for acknowledgment of its many fine 
qualities. The style is unfailingly lucid, and the 
author’s desire to find a sound basis for Ecu- 
menical Christianity is altogether praiseworthy. 
His insight into what is wrong with American 
theology, in particular, is penetrating and in- 
cisive. Nevertheless, one cannot regard his attempt 
to overcome the deficiencies of psychologism and 
secularism as adequate. He professes to define 
Christianity as an objective phenomenon; and he 
castigates most contemporary theology as a battle 
in mid-air over bloodless categories; yet the au- 
thor himself is compelled, on page 182, to resort 
to “ineffable categories” in order to adhere to 
anything which distinguishes the Christian com- 
munity from secular communities. 

Davw E. Roserts 


Creative Religion and Culture 


Can Christianity Save Civilization? By Walter M. 
Horton. Harpers, 1940, pp. xii, 271. $2.00. 


More than any other of our younger thcol- 
logians Professor Horton has taken the world for 
the parish of his theological thought. His travel 


and lecturing in many parts of the world and his 
participation in ecumenical conferences like those 
at Oxford and Madras, in addition to his own 
wide reading and profound study, have equipped 
him to an exceptional degree for treating the sub- 
ject of this book. 

Professor Horton does not think that civilization- 
as-it-is can be saved by Christianity-as-it-is. ““The 
fact is that civilization in the democratic nations 
is very badly disintegrated and cannot be saved 
without deep-going reconstruction, starting from a 
rediscovery of the Christian bases of democracy, 
and involving every aspect of life.” (P. xi.) But 
the author contends that religion has not perma- 
nently lost its cultural creativity, and that our civ- 
ilization can and must experience religious rebirth; 
and he believes that this work of regeneration will 
be accomplished by a new Christianity, which will 
be essential Christianity manifesting itself in a 
truly universal form. 


The book presents a theory of cycles of inter- 
action between religion and culture involving 
three phases: (1) cultural crudity, (2) cultural 
creativity, (3) secularization; and the theory is 
illustrated from Western Christianity from the 
Orient and from Malaysia. But the phases are not 
thought of as succeeding each other fatalistically, 
in Spengler’s fashion. Religious miracles have 
often turned a descending phase upward, and can 
do so again. But religion is the heart of any 
healthy culture, and when it becomes peripheral, 
the culture decays. The desperate plight of our 
Western civilization has its ultimate cause in the 
ceasing of Christianity to be its vital center. 

But the author holds that now “East and West 
must be saved together, if they are to be saved 
at all.” (P. 103.) Neither Communism nor Fascism 
or Nazism. can found a world civilization ‘on ac- 
count of their incorrigibly relativistic view of truth 
and right.” (P. 105.) But “Christianity can furnish 
world civilization not only with a religious center— 
God in Christ—about which it can be organized, 
but also with a scale of moral values by which 
its affairs can be peaceably regulated, without 
constant resort to violence.” (P. 161.) A wealth 
of material is employed for the development of 
this thesis—material drawn from the author’s own 
sympathetic spiritual insight and from his wide 
observation of relevant facts. His judgments con- 
cerning Christian missions are significant. “The 
best type of missionary,” he says, “among primi- 
tive peoples today is thoroughly trained in an- 
thropology and sociology, and intelligently con- 
cerned to save the values of primitive culture as 
far as it is possible to do so.” (P. 123.) And he 
finds that “Christianity’s greatest contemporary 
opportunity for reorganizing a whole oriental civ- 
ilization from center to circumference is in free 
China.” (P. 105.) 

The final chapter of the book is entitled, “The 
World Christian Community: Nucleus of a Chris- 
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E. STANLEY JONES 
Is the Kingdom of God Realism? 


Exploring the Kingdom of God as a Kingdom of Fact, a 
master-plan or workable way of life which is all-persuasive 
and all-inclusive, Dr. Jones discovers to us in Jesus’ own teach- 
ings a realism both terrible and tender, “the voice of inexor- 
able law and the voice of quenchless love.” 

Some of the Chapters: WAs Jesus a REA.tstT? ANS- 
WER FROM LIFE. THE SELF-CENTERED ARE THE SELF-DIs- 
rupTeD. A House Diviwep. THE REALISM OF THE NEW 
BirtH. THE Wispom oF THE KincpomM. THE DETHRONED 
Powers Wuo RULE. DISCIPLINED TO THE KINGDOM. 2 


JAMES MOFFATT Yale 
SCHAFFER 
Jesus Christ the Same LECTURES 


This powerful affirmation of truths which Christians have al- 
ways believed about their Lord bases its exalted Christology 
upon the relevant evidence for Jesus’ divine humanity. “Here,” 
says the First Reader, “is as powerful an apologetic for the 
traditional faith as has come from the pen of the modern 
scholar in a good many years.” 


ELMER GEORGE HOMRIGHAUSEN 
Let the Church Be the Church 


“Ten sermons . . . summons to the vital forces of Christianity 
in all the churches to accept the good news of the New Testa- 


ment ... and a worthwhile study of the manner in which the 
Church can in truth ‘be the Church’.”—Religious Book Club 
Bulletin. $2 


J. V. MOLDENHAWER 
The Voice of Books 


The pastor of First Presbyterian Church of New York City 
shares with his fellow preachers the fullness of the books 
which have enriched his preaching and teaching. A series of 
meditative essays—Poetry and Life; Shakespeare’s Creed, Some 
Letters of John Keats, Rudyard Kipling, On Books and 
Preaching, and others. $1.75 


SMILEY BLANTON and NORMAN VINCENT PEALE 
Faith Is the Answer 


A distinguished psychiatrist and a noted pastor, both of New 
York City, clearly reveal the working unity between psychiatry 
and religien—showing that in both spheres of activity the 
problem is essentially the same: to renew faith in self, faith 
in fellow men, and faith in God. Some of the Chapters: THE 
Hwven ENERGIES OF THE MIND. FEAR, Worry, AND ANXIETY. 
Sexr-Criticism, FAILuRE, AND Success. THE COMPANY OF 
THE Lonety. Tue FairH Tuat HEALs. 2. 
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EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 
How Came the Bible? 


How came the books we find in the 
Bible as it is today? How did 
they become part of the Old and New 
Testaments and clothed with author- 
ity and veneration? How came the 
English translations old and new?— 
are some of the questions answered 
by one of the leading biblical au- 
thorities and translators of our day. 

$1.50 


ROY L. SMITH 
A Voice in the 
Wilderness 


The new editor of the official press 
of united Methodists presents a spirit- 
ual and psychological study of John 
the Baptist against the deplorable 
economic, political, and spiritual con- 
ditions of his day and Jesus’ day. A 
book peculiarly appropriate for our 
times. SOME OF THE CHAPTERS: None 
Greater Than Born of Woman. A 
Child of Their Old Age. The Romans 
Come. Off to the Desert. The Chosen 
of the Lord. At the Fords of Fordan. 
Jesus and Fohn. A Dancer and the 
Prophet. Being Dead He Yet Speak- 
eth. $2 


FRED TAYLOR WILSON 
These Three Alone 


KNOW THYSELF — CONTROL THYSELF 
GIVE THYSELF 
“Mr. Wilson has brought together a 
working philosophy of life in para- 
graphs which scintillate with clear 
and compelling truths.”—Bishop 
Kern. ‘The book excels in the wealth 
of the illustrative material,’—Dr. 
John L. Hill. “Its underlying philoso- 
phy, its idéalism, and its outlook on 
life are thoroughly sound,”—Chancel- 
lor O. C. Carmichael. $2 
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tian World Civilization.”” The worldliness and the 
divisions of the older Christian churches call for 
a profounder repentance than has yet taken place. 
But the author finds signs of renewal in the life 
of the older churches in movements ranging from 
the Iona Community in Scotland and numerous 
“Christian cells” in this country to the ecumenical 
movement which centers in the provisional World 
Christian Council. A still greater ground for hope 
he finds in the rise of the younger churches and 
their cooperation with the older churches in the 
meeting at Madras. Thus has come to birth a true 
World Christian Community, which gives a vital 
grounding for a new Christian hope. The ultimate 
goal of Christian hope lies beyond the visible pro- 
cess of history; but our proximate goal leads us 
beyond present social disintegration into the dawn 
of a new Christian World Civilization. 
Unquestionably very many Christian ministers 
and laymen will want to nourish their faith by 
reading this searching and inspiring book. 
EucEene W. LyMANn 


The Future of Society 


Democracy and Social Change. By Harry F. Ward. 
Modern Age, 1940, pp. 293. $2.50. 


This is a greatly provocative book. It is challeng- 
ing, exciting. In structure and style it is clear and 
vivid. It deals with the most vital issues of our 
day and interprets them in ways not congenial to 
the majority of those who read the books of theo- 
logical professors. 

Its thesis is the inevitable breakdown of our 
capitalist democracy, the urgent necessity for ag- 
gressive action to prevent the rise to power of 
American fascism and to preserve democracy in 
the only form in which it can be preserved—in 
the form of a socialist state in a classless society from 
which the profit system shall have been perma- 
nently excluded. 

In the transition from capitalism to socialism 
the author feels it will be necessary both to use 
armed force and, briefly, to abrogate the Bill of 
Rights, that the minority now in power may be 
compelled to surrender that power to the majority 
whose will must be obeyed. But there are other 
means than these to be employed. Organized reli- 
gion here has its part to play, if it can divorce it- 
self from its selfish capitalist interests and its au- 
thoritarianism. Yet religion is not central to the 
development of the major theme. It is incidental 
to Dr. Ward’s effort to make his readers understand 
the nature of the change that is upon us and the 
terrible urgency of the need for a united front of 
those on the Left and in the center against the 
entrenched forces of reaction. 

The economic problem is central and “both war 
and fascism threaten us because of our failure to 
solve” it. True to his long and illustrious record 


as prophet idealist, he concludes on a note of 
hope: “The principles of freedom, fraternity, 
equality cannot be killed. . . . Time after time the 
people plunge themselves into darkness and disaster 
by their ignorance and folly. Then once more they 
move toward the light, and each time new light 
breaks upon their path.” 

Although this reviewer is in fundamental dis- 
agreement with Professor Ward’s interpretation of 
history and with certain of the coercive methods 
he would use in the shaping of the future, he wel- 
comes this book for its trenchant and fearless 
espousal of a cause and shares with its author the 
dream of a society where, in the absence of greed 
and the violence of selfishness government has be- 
come in very truth the glad responsibility of all 
the people. 

ARTHUR L. Swirt, Jr. 


Religion and Social Life 


The Social Function of Religion. By E. O. James. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1940. $2.50. 


The author of this very able work is the profes- 
sor of the history and philosophy of religion in 
the University of Leeds. It is his thesis that 
modern civilization is in chaos, partly because it 
has sought to regulate its social life without refer- 
ence to a basic and profound religion which would 
relate and subordinate social ends and values to a 
total sense of the meaning of life, and that modern 
political religions such as Nazism and Communism 
have reintroduced the religious element into so- 
cial life, but upon a primitive basis. This historic 
situation gives the occasion for a re-examination 
of the social function of religion. In making this 
examination Professor James surveys the relation- 
of religion to social and political life in all ages 
and civilizations. His friendship and close collabo- 
ration with the eminent anthropologist, Prof. Ma- 
linowski is betrayed in his interest in, and mastery 
of, the complex relations between religion and so- 
cial forces in primitive life. 

While there is nothing particularly new in his 
treatment of the problem, the book is nevertheless 
very valuable because it examines the multifarious 
manifestations of religion in history, and the com- 
plex relation of religion to society with great 
wisdom and discrimination. Its greatest achieve- 
ment is the ability of the author to assess the so- 
cial implications of various religious faiths with 
great fairness and yet have an understanding for 
the unique approach to society and history in the 
Hebraic-Biblical-Christian faith. In our own coun- 
try the breadth of scholarship implied in the total 
survey usually results in a syncretistic conclusion 
in which nothing is retained but what is common 
to “religion” as such. It may be added that the 
bibliographies in the book are also of great value. 

REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


New Books 
by Old Friends 


PORTRAITS OF JESUS 


MARY HURD 
Introduction by Dr. ARTHUR L. SwirT, Jr. 


Miss Hurd was graduated from Union with high honors in 1933. She was one 
of the few women ministers in the United States and her early death greatly 
saddened her many friends and acquaintances. 


These are ten unusual, incisive, forthright sermons full of the vigor and whole- 
some sincerity of Christian youth searching and pleading. In the first six 
chapters, Miss Hurd helps us see more clearly the portraits of Jesus that the 
writers of the Gospels and Epistles provide and then in four additional sermons 
preaches a Christianity alert to the needs of today, working with youth to build 
a new order. 


Dr. Arthur Swift comments that “Miss Hurd’s sermons are unusual in the 
soundness of their scholarship, the clarity of their prose style, and the spiritual 
power with which they are charged.” 


Ready November $1.75 


TWO NEW HAZEN BOOKS — to complete the Series of 12 
THE BIBLE RELIGION and REALITY 


WALTER RUSSELL BOWIE HENRY P. VAN DUSEN 
Dr. Van Dusen draws together the 


With vivid strokes, Dr. Bowie de- 
scribes the Bible as literature, as a 
book of life. He asks and answers the 
question: Why read the Bible? and 
tells how to read it. In simple style, 
and with contagious spirituality, 
Dr. Bowie catches up the meaning 
of the Gospel. This is a Hazen Book 
that you will re-read often. 


November 50c 


strands of Christian thought for this 
concluding volume in the Hazen 
Series. He shows how religion is 
rooted in the very nature of human 
life and describes the distinctive ele- 
ments in Christian faith. A big little 
book with readable answers to three 
important questions: Why Religion? 
Why Christianity? Why the Church? 


November 50c 


Your Bookseller has copies 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


347 MADISON AVENUE 


$7 
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Recommendations 


(In each issue of The Union Review different 
professors are asked to list the most significant 
recent books in their respective fields.) 

CHURCH HISTORY 
Prof. Cyril C. Richardson 
A Short History of Christianity. Edited by A. G. 

Baker. Chicago, 1940. 

A brief survey in 264 pages and eight chapters 
of the history of the Christian Church, by various 
contributors. The emphasis on Eastern Orthodoxy 
down to the twentieth century, on Christianity in 
the Americas, and on modern missions makes the 
book no less unique than valuable. A useful text 
for high school and college groups. 


A Spanish Tudor. By H. F. M. Prescott. New York, 

1940. 

An excellent biography of “Bloody” Mary. Ac- 
curate and readable. Miss Prescott gives a vivid 
and dramatic picture of the times and well por- 
trays the tragedy of this pathetic queen. 


Catholic Principles of Politics. By J. A. Ryan and 

F. J. Boland. New York, 1940. 

A clear and comprehensive survey of the Roman 
Catholic attitude to political and social questions. 
Since it is the standard text in Catholic schools 
and colleges, it is all the more important that Pro- 
testants should read it. The Roman Catholic in 
America has by no means abandoned his convic- 
tion that the ideal state should support the Roman 
Catholic church and limit freedom of worship, 
speech, and press. 


Dortrines of Ministerial Order in the Reformed 
Churches of the 16th and 17th Centuries. By J 
L. Ainslie. New York, 1940. 

A careful and well documented thesis on the 
Reformed doctrine of the ministry, dealing in de- 
tail with the whole issue of orders and their 
validity, and describing the duties and powers of 
the clergy. 


An Introduction to Philo Fudaeus. By E. R. Good- 

enough. Yale, 1940. 

A helpful introduction to the complicated liter- 
ature of Philo. Dr. Goodenough guides the reader 
with the expertness and clarity of a real scholar, 
casting a flood of light on the various aspects of 
Philo’s character and writing: the political think- 
er, the Jew, the philosopher, and the mystic. 


Church, State and Christian Society in the Time 
of the Investiture Contest. By G. Tellenbach. 
Tr. R. F. Bennett. Oxford, 1940. 

Readers interested in the Medieval Church will 
welcome this competent and clear translation of 
one of the most important German contributions 


to this period. The introductory chapters on the 
fundamental principles of medieval society put 
the investiture struggle in its true perspective, 
while the main body of the book is devoted to 
showing the revolutionary nature of Gregory’s pro- 
gram. 


Europe’s Apprenticeship. By G. G. Coulton. Nel- 

son, 1940 

A valuable introduction to medieval Latin. Dr. 
Coulton has carefully chosen a number of typical 
examples of secular and religious prose and poetry. 
The texts and translations are in parallel columns, 
The book is introduced by essays on the Latin lan- 
guage and the vernaculars, and on medieval schools 
and scholarship. As always, Dr. Coulton’s wide 
range of knowledge illuminates his subject. 


Letters of Boniface. Tr. and edited by E. Emerton. 
Columbia, 1940. 


Trarslations of Boniface’s correspondence in 
the Columbia Records of Civilization Series. There 
is an interesting introduction on Boniface by Dr. 
Emerton, who is not unmindful of the affinity 
between Boniface’s missionary problems and our 
own. 


The Steps of Humility. By Bernard, Abbot of 
Clairvaux. Tr. with introduction and notes by 
G. B. Burch. Harvard, 1940. 

This edition of Bernard’s De Gradibus Humili- 
tatis with the Latin text and a competent transla- 
tion on opposite pages will be welcomed by all 
students. It contains a most careful introductory 
analysis of Bernard’s theory of knowledge. 


Medieval People. By Eileen Powers. 

Not a new book, but now available in the Peli- 
can Series. It is a vivid and charming account of 
medieval life for the general reader. For 25c one 
can call up from the long past several fascinating 
characters: the peasant Bruno in the ninth cen- 
tury, Marco Polo, a menagier’s wife in 14th cen- 
tury France, etc. . . . Miss Powers combines the 
accuracy of a careful scholar with a vital interest 
in life as it was really lived. From dusty manu- 
scripts Bruno and his fellows emerge as very real 
people. 


NEW TESTAMENT 
Prof. Frederick C. Grant 
The Sermon on the Mount. By Martin Dibelius. 

Scribner, $1.50. 

Makes use of Form Criticism and deals with 
the problem of applying Jesus’ teaching to the 
world we live in today. Views its teachings as 
the Laws of the Kingdom of God, not a code or 
an ideal, but the absolute will of God in all its 
finality and uncompromising insistence. 
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Sir James G. Frazer 


The Golden Bough 


In this famous volume is the absorbing account of the myths, superstitions, ancient 
religious rites, and practices, taboos, and primitive beliefs of every land and every 
people from the remote past to recent times. Selected by three prominent men of 
letters as one of the twenty-five “most influential” books of our time! Beautifully 
bound and jacketed, the new edition of this world-renowned work is offered at an 


amazingly low price. 


Halford E. Luccock 


American Mirror 


Here is a candid camera picture of the 
ten tumultuous years of American life 
as expressed in the literature from 1930 
to 1940. The fiction, drama and poetry 
of the period are examined in relation to 
the ethical, social and religious phases of 
our life and thought during these years. 

$2.50 


Erdman Harris 
Introduction to Youth 


Dr. Harris suggests actual methods for 
dealing with youth’s problems of belief, 
morals, vocations, and standards of be- 
havior. He offers practical help on how 
to talk to young people, how to teach 
them, how to help them form high stan- 
dards in ideals and tastes, etc. Invalu- 
able for all who deal with adolescents. 


(tent.) $1.75 


Wilham E. Hocking 
Living Religions and a 
World Faith 


Dr. Hocking evaluates religious experi- 
ence, surveys the essences of the world’s 
great religions and examines approaches 
to a world faith. Challenging and vital 
reading. $2.50 


$1.49 


Shatler Mathens 
Is God Emeritus? 


Here the author ably demonstrates that 
prayer, moral living, and belief in im- 
mortality have a basis in scientific fact 
and shows just how our religious beliefs 
can be the instruments for effective liv- 
ing. This book tolls a ringing answer to 
those who seek the aid of an active faith. 


$1.50 
John A. Mackay 
A Preface to 
Christian Theology 


Dr. Mackay believes’ that theology is 
urgently needed in modern thinking and 
he points out that there are clear evi- 
dences, both in the church and in the so- 
cial order of its imminent restoration. 
His non-technical approach to the rela- 
tionship of theology and present-day 
ethics is a vital challenge for every 


Christian. (tent.) $2.00 
Harrison S. Elhott 
Can Religious 
Education Be Christian? 


Dr. Elliott defines religious education 
from the point of view of the present-day 
movement of progressive education. 
“Stimulating and provocative. . . . It 


meets a real need.” 
— Dean Luther A. Weigle. $2.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY e NEW YORK 
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An Introduction to Philo Fudaeus. By E. R. Good- 
enough. Yale, $2.75. 

A ‘popular’ exposition of the author’s views, 
set forth at length in By Light, Light, and other 
works; also an expert guide to the study of Philo 
both for the professional and non-professional stu- 
dent. A model of method; the same principles of 
study apply to the New Testament. 


Greek Popular Religion. By Martin P. Nilsson. 

Columbia, $2.50. 

Lectures given here (i.e., at Columbia) last 
year by the author of a History of Greek Religion 
whose work is internationally recognized as sound 
and reliable. We realize today the immense im- 
portance of the popular, non-literary religious 
background of the New Testament, both Hel- 
lenistic and Jewish. The present book will be a 
good guide in exploring this field. 


The Primitive Christian Catechism. By Philip Car- 
rington. Cambridge, $2.75. 

A study of the underlying pattern of the Cate- 
chesis reflected in the N. T. epistles—usually in 
their second half; the part called the Didache as 
opposed to the Kerygma (by Dodd and others). 
Concludes, in the light of ancient Jewish moral in- 
struction, that this pattern is nothing less than 
that followed in the early church in the instruc- 
tion of converts and children. 


The Search for the Real Jesus. By Chester C. 

McCown. Scribner, $2.50. 

Another history of research in the life of Jesus, 
tracing the development from Strauss to the pre- 
sent day. Not very optimistic over Form Criticism; 
far more confident of archaeology; still the same 
wholesome emphasis on the social application of 
the Gospel, as in all the author’s books. 


Eschatology and Ethics in the Teaching of Fesus. 

By Amos Niven Wilder. Harper, $2.50. 

Deals with the basic problem for the whole in- 
terpretation of the life and teaching of Jesus. The 
author recognizes that the hope of the Kingdom 
was ‘eschatological,’ certainly in its formulation, 
and yet had to do with a ‘this-worldly’ goal (p. 
51); above all, he recognizes (as some of the out 
and out ‘eschatologists’ do not) that Jesus’ real 
significance was religious, first, last, and always. 
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Books Received 


Springs of Creative Living. By Rollo May. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury, 1940, pp. 270. ($2.00. (To be 
reviewed.) 


Chart for Happiness. By Hornell Hart. Macmillan, 
1940, pp. xi, 198. $2.00 (To be reviewed.) 


Can Religious Education be Christian? By Har- 
rison S. Elliott. Macmillan, 1940, pp. x, 338. 
$2.50. (To be reviewed.) 


Living Religions and a World Faith. By William 
E. Hocking. Macmillan, 1940, pp. 291. $2.50. 
(To be reviewed). 


The Two Humanities. By D. R. Davies. Harper, 

1940, pp. 256. $2.50. 

A British author writes this “attempt at a 
Christian interpretation of history in the light of 
war.” The two humanities, mentioned in the title, 
are “the old humanity pursuing its career of in- 
dependence from and opposition to God,” and 
“the new humanity,” the re-creation in Christ. 
The author’s faith is reflected in his statement 
that he has “no hope whatever in unregenerate 
human nature,” but has absolute certainty “in 
God’s power to recreate man.” The author acknow- 
ledges the stimulus of the thought of Niebuhr, 
Brunner, and Berdyaev. 


Man’s Search for Himself. By Edwin Ewart 
Aubrey. Cokesbury, 1940, pp. 222. 


The professor of Christian theology and ethics 
in the University of Chicago writes this “attempt 
to sketch the outlines of a Christian doctrine of 
man.” The key to the discussion is found in the 
relation of man as an individual to man as a 
social being. Every life, says the author, is unique, 
but these unique lives “are bound together and 
find their individual fullness only in fellowship.” 
This, he says, is more than a rational fellowship; 
it is a fellowship of love in the Holy Spirit and 
in Jesus Christ. 


A Philosophy of the Christian Revelation. By Ed- 
win Lewis. Harper, 1940, pp. xii, 356. $3.00. 
“Jesus Christ is the living Word of, God to 

men, so Christianity claims. The claim is not made 
in any purely arbitrary way. It is based in history, 
fact, and experience, and is an interpretation of 
these which reason can justifiably make.” Prof. 
Lewis defends this thesis that a philosophy of the 
Christian revelation is actually possible, by de- 
monstrating the relationship of the Christian claim 
to Biblical criticism, to science and philosophy, 
metaphysics, epistemology, and psychology, and 
by setting forth a theory of apologetics which he 
believes can enable the Christian gospel to reach 
not only the man of today but also the man of 
tomorrow. 


| 
| 
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Harper Books on Religion in Our World 


CAN CHRISTIANITY 
SAVE CIVILIZATION? 


By Walter Marshall Horton 


The most widely discussed book on religion of the year, because 
it focuses a broad religious theme at the point of vital public 
interest. What have religions contributed to civilizations in the 
past? What is wrong with our civilization? What can, or could, 
Christianity do for the world now? The sternly realistic answers 
given in this book are of tremendous significance to every think- 
ing person. “I urge its reading by members of all faiths.”— 
Paul Fordan-Smith, Los Angeles Times. $2.00 


THE SOCIAL GOSPEL 
RE-EXAMINED 


By F. Ernest Johnson 

This book will help you re-think the relevancy of Christianity 
to the social problems of the world today. It answers an im- 
portant question, “Is the social gospel out of date?” and casts 
light on deep-lying ethical issues of this decade. $2.00 


A PHILOSOPHY OF 
THE CHRISTIAN REVELATION 


By Edwin Lewis 

A classic presentation of the historic Christian belief in the Rev- 
elation of God in human history. Edwin Lewis is in the front 
rank of writers on religion who are placing a needed emphasis 
on the fundamental bases of the Christian faith. This book, in 
its scope, its facing of all types of arguments, and in its persua- 
sive literary style, is a theological work of first-rate import- 
ance, $3.00 


WHAT WE MEAN 
BY RELIGION 


By Willard L. Sperry 

An orientation course in religion for the general reader, present- 
ed through a discussion of Religion, God, Morals, Prayer and 
Faith. This is the book for the person who wants to know more 
about what religion is and does. $1.75 


RELIGION FOR 
FREE MINDS 


By Julius Seelye Bixler 
A re-examination of liberalism in the light of modern irration- 


alism, presenting the rootings of an essentially reasonable religion 
of freedom. $2.50 


The Creed 
of Christ 


By Gerald Heard 


As in his anthropological studies, the 
author deals with the possibilities of 
man’s psychological and _ spiritual 
evolution, In the Lord’s Prayer he 
finds the Ladder to Perfection and 
the key to Jesus’ teaching—an in- 
terpretation that is fresh and chal- 

“Burs ua] $2.00 


Anno 
Domini 


By Kenneth Scott Latourette 


The author of A History of the Ex- 
pansion of Christianity turns here to 
a study of the influence of Jesus on 
the quality of life in the centuries 
since his death. Here is an interpre- 
tation of history in the terms of the 
ebb and flow of Christian impulses, 
which shows how impoverished our 
culture would be had He never 
lived. $2.50 


Opportunity 
Is Yours 
By Daniel A. Poling 


If your children, or the young 

ple in your charge, are pessimistic 
about their future, give them this 
book, The Editor of Christian Her- 
ald presents forty-eight stories gath- 
ered from true life that show hearten- 
ingly that the way to fame and ser- 
vice still lies open to those who will 
answer Opportunity’s knocking. $2.00 


The Human Side 


of Greatness 
By William L. Stidger 


Behind the success of each famous 
person lies an unknown story of deep 
interest. Dr. Stidger set himself to 
get that story from seventeen out- 
standing Americans. He found what 
started Frank Murphy, Cecil B. 

Mille, Martha Berry and others on 
the road to fame and tells it with 
honesty and sympathy. 2.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York £Esé. 1817 


Our Prodigal Son Culture. By Hugh Stevenson 
Tigner. Willet, Clark & Co., 1940, pp. 162. 
$1.50. 

Tigner’s argument is not altogether new. He be- 
lieves that in its abandonment of the values of the 
Hebrew-Christian religion modern culture has 
made a fatal mistake. It is a prodigal son, eating 
husks in a far country. The appeal of the book 
is to be found in its freshness of style and illus- 
tration. His examples are not drawn from the 
religious sphere alone, but from many areas with- 
in that culture which he shows in its decay. It is 
a vigorous fighting book. 


The Forgotten Gospel. By Cephas Guillet. The 
Clermont Press, 1940, pp. 395. $2.50. 


Jesus preached nothing but a gospel of estab- 
lishing a Kingdom of God on earth; his prin- 
cipal contribution to religion was his idea of God 
as Father. Later interpreters, especially Paul, 
distorted the primitive purity of Jesus’ message. 
The result of this theologizing was such literature 
as the Gospel of John, which, “in fact begins with 
a mere quibble.” From then until now things have 
become steadily worse; what we need is spiritual 
and economic sharing. A new society must be 
built, one which will not include such evils as 
birth control. 


A Person-Minded Ministry. By Richard Henry 
Edwards. Cokesbury, 1940, pp. 253. $2.00. 


The author insists that the emphasis of the 
ministry must be upon persons, as ends in them- 
selves. In our depersonalized, mechanized society, 
it is especially important that the work of the 
ministry and the training in theological seminaries 
should be centered in the creative relationships 
which the minister may achieve with people. 


Into Abundance. By Soren K. Ostergaard. Willett, 
Clark, 1940, pp. x, 154. $1.50. 


After indicting the present economic system as 
an economy of scarcity resulting in unemployment 
and destitution, the author presents a plan for a 
“cooperative commonwealth.” He asks for a na- 
tional Cooperative Authority with power (1) “To 
establish a medium of exchange that would gear 
purchasing power to production and consump- 
tion”; (2) “To organize the unemployed and 
others who care to join for cooperative self- 
help”; (3) To enlist unused equipment and re- 
sources in the service of the people. Governor 
Olson of California has written a forward. 


Leadership for Rural Life. By Dwight Sanderson. 
Association Press, 1940, pp. 127. $1.25. 
The professor of rural sociology at Cornell 
writes on the development of rural leadership. 
Recent developments, he says have shown that 


rural leadership need no longer depend upon pro- 
fessional leaders or those from the villages; farm 
men and women are increasingly taking their place 
as rural leaders. The problem is to enlist and de- 
velop them. 


American Mirror. By Halford E. Luccock. Macmil- 
lan, 1940, pp. vi, 300. $2.50. 


In this book the professor of homiletics at Yale 
looks at “social, ethical and religious aspects of 
American literature” in the decade just ending. 
The literature which he discusses he finds to be 
the reflection of the experience of a collapsing 
world. An indication of the tendencies which Luc- 
cock finds in the various literary efforts of the 
decade may be seen in some of the chapter head- 
ings: “The Valley of the Shadow,” “Exploring 
the Inner World,” “The Impact of the Depres- 
sion,” “The Voice of Labor,” “Of Mortgages and 
Migrants,’ “The Drama and Social Issues,” 
“Religion—Implicit and Explicit.” ; 


Not Alone. By Joseph R. Sizoo. Macmillan, 1940, 
pp. 99. $1.25. 

In homiletic style Dr. Sizoo emphasizes that 
Christianity is the hope of the world in a difficult 
time. Man is not alone in the universe, but may 
know “the steadying sense of God’s presence.” 


The Modern Use of the Bible. By Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. Macmillan, 1940, pp. 291. $1.00. 
This is a new edition of Dr. Fosdick’s classic 

work on the Bible interpreted through the results 

of modern scholarship. The book, first published in 

1924 as the Lyman Beecher lectures at Yale, 

stresses the usefulness in preaching of the modern 

view of scripture. 


The Golden Bough. By Sir James G. Frazer. Mac- 
millan, 1940, pp. xiv, 752. $1.49. 

This is a new popular-priced printing of the 
one-volume edition of Frazer’s monumental work 
on primitive magic, customs, social practices, and 
religion. The original twelve-volume edition has 
earned the reputation of one of the important 
books of the century. The one-volume edition, first 
published by the author in 1922, includes the lead- 
ing principles of the original edition, with an 
abridgment of some of the exposition and support- 
ing evidence. 


Choiré 


Pulpit GOWN 


f Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. Catalog 
and samples on request. State 
WE your needs and namie of church. 


DeMOULIN BROS. & CO. 
1182 So. 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 


Announcing a new book 


of supreme timeliness 


| by 
Reinhold Niebuhr 


Christianity and Power 
Politics 


The crucial situations involving power politics in our modern world are old 
to history, Dr. Niebuhr points out; and, placing them in true historical per- 
spective, he lights up such bewildering questions as, “Must Democracy Use 
Force?”, “Hitler and Buchman,” “Why the Christian Church Is Not Pacifist.” 

$2.00 


Newly interpreted by an internation- 
ally noted New Testament authority 


by Martin Dibelius 


An inspiringly realistic interpre- The foremost statement of Christian 
tation of the Lord’s Prayer as the conduct expertly interpreted, both tex- 
most profound expression of tually and in its application to modern 
man’s needs and hope. $1.75 problems. $1.50 


by Austin Pardue 


The 1940 Lyman Beecher Lectures 


Preaching in These Times 
by 


Six of the country’s outstanding preachers, George A. Butirick, W. Aiken 
Smart, Arthur H. Bradford, Elmore M. McKee, Edwin McN. Poteat, Ernest F. 
Tittle, suggest what the pulpit can say today. $2.00 


. Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York 


Is God Emeritus? By Shailer Mathews. Macmillan, 
1940, pp. ix, 93. $1.50. 


The God of religion today must not be the im- 
personal deity of modern (or ancient) philosophy. 
Though he is not anthropomorphic, he “represents 
the personality-producing activities of the uni- 
verse” (p. 92). Theism is more than its patterns, 
especially its non-scientific, orthodox patterns; for 
such metaphysical formulas are as much symbols 
as poetry and cultus. The way to understand the 
reality of God is through “the understanding of 
man’s relation with the universe,” which must in- 
volve the data and the method of modern science; 
but the way to treat people is as persons, through 
love. This is the essential spirit of Jesus, who re- 
veals the personality-producing activities. 


So Falls the Elm Tree. By John Louis Bonn. Mac- 
millan, 1940, pp. xvii, 287. $2.50. 


A Jesuit has written the life of the staintly 
Mother Ann Valencia, who founded St. Francis 
Hospital in Hartford. It is a vivid picture of her 
life, written in the form of a novel and giving 
many interesting details of the struggle to build 
and maintain the hospital. Mother Valencia spoke 
only French when she arrived in Hartford; her 
first words of English were symbolical: “I fix.” 


Man of Spain.By Joseph M. Fichter. The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1940, pp. 349. $2.50. 


Another Jesuit has told the doctrinally exciting 
story of Francis Suarez, a Jesuit educator in 16th 
century Spain who became the greatest Catholic 
philosopher of this country. The book is also an 
exposition and a defense of the Jesuit way of life; 
Fichter condemns Maisie Ward’s “insular petu- 
lance” (p. 288) and praises Suarez’ awareness 
“that the will of God could be made known to 
him through his superior, God’s representative on 
earth” (p. 329). 


The World’s Need of Christ. By Charles A. Elwood. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1940, pp. 237. $2.00. 


In every phase of our civilization today, neglect 
of Christ has led to chaos, conflict, and war. 
Charles Elwood, professor of sociology in Duke 
University, advocates a return to the imitation of 
the spirit of Christ, to the building of a society 
based on eternal values. The essence of Christian- 
ity is an absolutely inclusive love; it involves prac- 
tice and action, not theology. The author urges 
the church to reconstruct society by subordinating 
matter to spirit, by advocating universal love as 
the supreme virtue, and by creating organized en- 
thusiasm for the building of the Kingdom in this 
world. 
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Contributors 


ALBERT EINSTEIN is the world famous 
scientist, now connected with Princeton University. 


PAUL TILLICH, distinguished German theo- 
logian, is professor of philosophical theology at 
Union Theological Seminary. Both men, friends of 
each other and exiles from Germany, have become 
citizens of the United States within recent months. 


ELDON DURHAM spent last summer inves- 
tigating California migrant’s camps for the Coun- 
cil of Women for Home Missions. 


GEORGE HOUSER, before his sentence for 
refusing to register under the Selective Service 
Act, was chairman of the Social Action Committee 
of the Student Cabinet. 


FIVE PACIFISTS:are Sheldon Rahn, Eldon 
Durham, John Burrowes, Walter Jackson, and 
Herbert Brautigam, all of whom resigned from the 
seminary recently to enter the work of the Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee. 


BEN T. COWLES, a senior who lived for 
fifteen years in China, returned last summer to 
study youth problems in China. His trip was plan- 
ned and endorsed by the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church, the N.I.C.C. and 
the Student Volunteer Movement. 


RICHARD T. BAKER, a senior, was Pulitzer 
Travelling Fellow of Columbia University in 1937, 
and now works with the Methodist Board of For- 
eign Missions. 


A. H. BEHRENBERG, Princeton Th. M., is a 
graduate student at Union. 


Book reviewers are members of the faculty of 
Union Theological Seminary. 
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Recipe for Reading 


In addition to the important titles reviewed and advertised in this issue 
THE UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY BOOK SERVICE 


stresses the following: 


Religion 


Hardy, E. R. MILITANT IN EARTH $3.00 
Two thousand years in the history of the 
Christian Church 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF CHRISTIAN VERSE 3.00 


Morrison WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? 2.50 
The Lyman Beecher lectures 
Ward, Harry F. DEMOCRACY AND SOCIAL CHANGE ..... 2.50 
Haroutunian, Joseph WISDOM AND FOLLY IN RELIGION _.. 1.75 
Biography 
Harrison, Paul W. DOCTOR IN ARABIA 3.00 
Buchan, John PILGRIM'S WAY, the autobiography of 
Lord Tweedsmuir 3.00 
Spence, Hartzell ONE FOOT IN HEAVEN: The life of a 
Practical Parson 2.50 
Lindbergh, Anne Morrow THE WAVE OF THE FUTURE, a confession 
of faith 1.00 


Poetry... Letters 


Hurd, Mary SHRINE OF BEAUTY 


Hillyer, Robert PATTERN OF A DAY 2.00 
TREASURY OF WORLD'S GREAT LETTERS 3.75 


Religious Education 


Kunkel & Dickerson HOW CHARACTER DEVELOPS .......... 2.50 

Fisher & Cleghorn NOTHING EVER HAPPENS, and how it does 2.00 
What to do with delinquent, unemployed. 

Manwell & Fahs CONSIDER THE CHILDREN, how they grow 1.75 


— — — our discounts continue ——— 


Christmas 


BOOK OF PHOTOGRAPHS of the Seminary—the perfect gift. Church folders 
and Christmas cards on display. Mimeographed LIST OF CHRISTMAS STORIES 
available. BOOKS MAKE BEAUTIFUL AND LASTING GIFTS. 
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ABINGDON-COKESBURY [oop Books 


CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 
The World's Need of Christ 


Six stirring chapters of tremendous import to both religious 
and secular leadership in our time, this book sets forth on 
the high purpose of restoring Christ to the center of all 
human relationships. 

The Chapters: Tue Imiration or Curist. THE NEGLECT 
or Curist IN SciENCE AND PuILosopHy. THE NEGLECT OF 
Curist In RELIGION AND THE CHURCH. THE NEGLECT OF 
Curist In Pouitics AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. THE 
NEGLEcT oF Curist In BuSINESS AND INDUSTRY. THE CHRIs- 
TIAN RECONSTRUCTION OF OUR CIVILIZATION. ° 

“Tt points the sole way to the saving of mankind in this dread 
hour.”—Dr. John Haynes Holmes. $2 


ROLLO MAY 


The Springs of Creative Living 


A STUDY OF HUMAN NATURE AND GOD 


Expanding and enlarging upon his remarkably helpful book, 
The Art of Counseling, Mr. May discusses the kinds of real 
meaning life must have to be abundant and creative, rich 
and resourceful, in all of one’s wakeful moments. 

Some of the Chapters: THe Tuirst ror MEANING. But 
Wuat Kinp oF MEANING? FREEDOM AND DEsTINy. CREATIV- 
ITy AND Sin. WuHat Is HEALTHY RELIGION? A THEOLOGY 
FoR Lire. GRACE AND CLARIFICATION. 


EDWIN EWART AUBREY 
Man's Search for Himself 


“The incisive style for which the author is noted adds grace 
and clarity to the book’s substantial content. It is more than 
one man’s search for himself. It is the patient and honest 
questing of one well grounded in the psychological and socio- 
logical sciences and steeped in the rich ideas and experiences 
of our human heritage.” —Christian Century. 

The Chapters: Startinc Points IN THE SEARCH. THE SOLI- 
TARINESS OF MAN. THE PERSON IN COMMUNITY. THE 


SEARCH FOR FREEDOM. CONCLUSIONS FROM THE SEARCH. 
$1.75 


RICHARD HENRY EDWARDS 
A Person-Minded Ministry 


For ministers?—Yes . . . “But everything in it has far wider 
application than to the ministry. The book as a whole is the 
ripe product of the experience of one I call one of America’s 
most experienced counselors.””—Dr. Edgar Sheffield Brightman. 
Some of the Chapters: PERSON-MINDEDNESS. ACHIEVING To- 
GETHERNESS. THE MINISTER As A QUICKENER AND GUIDE OF 
VoLtunTARY Groups. THE MINISTER As INTERPRETER OF 
ETERNAL PERSONAL VALUES. PREPARATION FOR A PERSON- 
MinDeD Ministry. 


HENRY SLOANE COFFIN 


Religion Yesterday 
and Today 


This close examination of the chang- 
ing religious thought of the past fifty 
years lays the necessary foundations 
for a clear understanding of today’s 
religious and social world. “Here in 


small compass is material one might 
read many volumes to secure... 
very valuable.”—The Churchman. 


The Chapters: EvoLutionary Sci- 
ENCE. THE DivinE IMMANENCE, BIB- 
LicAL Criticism. RELIGIOUS ExPER- 
TENCE. THE 

THe CuHurRCcH. 


SoctaL CONSCIENCE. 
$1.75 


Five Volumes ® FRED EASTMAN 
Men of Power 


The life stories of twenty outstanding 
“giants” in literature, art, science, 
politics, philosophy, and religion are 
found in these “swift, vivid volumes.” 
—Joseph Fort Newton. 


VOLUME I: Thomas fFefferson, 
Charles Dickens, Matthew Arnold, 


Louis Pasteur. 


VOLUME II: Francis of Assisi, Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, John Milton, Oliver 
Cromwell, 


VOLUME III: Benjamin Franklin, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, George Fox, 
Charles Darwin. 


VOLUME IV: Abraham Lincoln, 
Leo Tolstoy, John Burroughs, Graham 
Taylor. 


VOLUME V: Lenin, Gandhi, E. L. 
Trudeau, Robert Louis Stevenson. 


The Set. $6.95. Each Volume, $1.50 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS, Nashville @ At Your Bookstore 
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